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THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS.—I. 


Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis sub auspiciis Consilii generalis Fa- 
cultatum Parisiensium ex diversis bibliothecis tabulariisque collegit et 
cum authenticis chartis contulit Henricus Denifle, O. P. in archivo 
Apostolicae Sedis Romanae Vicarius, Academiae Scientiarum Vindobo- 
nensis socius, auxiliante Aemilio Chatelain, bibliothecae universitatis in 
Sorbona conservatore adjuncto. Tom. I-III., Parisiis, 1889-94. 


As pedagogical questions are everywhere the topic of 
the day, so the history of pedagogics is receiving more 
attention than it ever did before. Even a summary ac- 
count of the first-class publications on this subject which 
have appeared in England, France, Italy, and Germany, 
would require more space than can be allowed me in these 
pages. On the other hand, it is by no means easy to 
make a selection from the numerous works, both general 
and special, which are devoted to the past of pedagogics. 
But if there is a school whose history deserves particular 
attention, it is certainly the University of Paris, the 
mother or the model of all the universities of Europe. 
And if there is a writer well qualified to collect and edit 
the Acta which reflect the life of that noble institution, 
it is certainly the author of Die Universitdten des Mit- 
telalters. When a few years since, it was announced 
that Pére Denifle intended to publish the Chartularium, 
his undertaking was heartily welcomed by the learned 
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world, and the anticipations then formed have been fully 
realized by the volumes which appeared in 1889, 1891, and 
1894. No apology, therefore, is needed for calling the 
attention of our readers to this truly monumental work, 
which supersedes the Historia Universitatis Parisiensis 
of Du Boulay, the Index Chronologicus of Jourdain, and, 
in part at least, the Collectio Judiciorum of Duplessis- 
d’ Argentré. 

We might dwell at length upon the critical merits of 
the work, its correctness of text, wealth of notes, com- 
plete tables, useful introductions, elegant form, and clear, 
legible type. Weprefer, however, to show its importance 
by drawing upon it for a brief sketch of the life, interior 
and exterior, of the famous University as manifested in 
its constitutions, the organization of its studies, its in- 
tellectual movements, its discipline, struggles and eco- 
nomic features. Were the work of Denifle complete, we 
should give each of these subjects a special methodical 
treatment. As itis, we are obliged to follow the chrono- 
logical order, and study the characteristics which different 
periods present. The first century of the University, 
which we shall outline in this paper, extends from the 
reign of Innocent III. to that of Boniface VIII., (1198-1303) 
—one of the great periods in the history of the Church, 
and certainly the greatest in the history of the University. 
The only materials which we shall use are contained in the 
first volume of Denifle’s work and in the earlier portion of 
the second. 


I.—THE ORIGIN AND CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The scientific movement which sprang up in the whole 
Western world, and particularly in France, at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, is well known to every stu- 
dent of medizval history. It wasan epoch of institutions. 
Schools in great number were established, in which the 
liberal arts, the logic of Aristotle, and theology were 
studied with ardor. The spirit of emulation was strong 
and competition keen. The reputation, and even the ex- 
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istence, of each school depended upon the repute of its 
teachers; and among these teachers the most capable were 
founders and masters at once. 

At Paris there were three famous schools, or rather 
three groups of schools: those of the Cathedral, those of 
St. Victor, and those of the Montagne Ste. Geneviéve. 
The first group had counted among its teachers Guillaume 
de Champeaux, Abélard, and Pierre Lombard. At St. 
Victor the principal masters had been Hugues and Rich- 
ard. In the schools of Ste. Geneviéve, which owed their 
origin to Abélard, the teaching comprised the triviwm and 
the guadrivium, but more especially dialectics. All these 
centers of intellectual life had flourished for a time, but 
not all were destined to endure. The schools of St. Vic- 
tor disappeared at the death of the men who had made 
their celebrity. Those of Ste. Genevieve were closed 
shortly after the reformation of the abbey. The result 
was that, at the end of the twelfth century, most of the 
teachers and scholars were gathered upon the ‘‘Island,”’ 
in Insula, within the shadow of the Cathedral. 

Previous to that epoch the masters of the Parisian 
schools had carried on their work individually, without 
any bond of organization. But at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century an important change was introduced. 
What had happened at Bologna was repeated at Paris. 
The teachers united to form a corporation which was 
styled, in the language of Roman law, communitas, com- 
munio, corpus, collegium, or, more commonly, wniversi- 
tas; and, to distinguish it from other corporate bodies, it 
was known as the wniversitas magistrorum, scholarium, 
or magistrorum et scholarium, while its specific purpose 
was indicated by the terms studium or studium generale 
Parisiense. As Thurot justly observes, ‘‘the University 
of Paris was the natural and spontaneous outcome of the 
scientific movement set up in France at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. It was not created nor established by 
any power. Kings and Popes were its patrons, not its 
founders. It originated in that need of unity which is 
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felt by men who cultivate their intelligence, and was or- 
ganized under the influence of that spirit of association 
which produced simultaneously the cities of Lombardy, 
the communes of France, and the trade guilds.’’! 

The same impulse that banded the Parisian masters 
in a wniversitas grouped the teachers of the various sci- 
ences in associations of a more special nature, or, in other 
words, organized the faculties. These were already dis- 
tinct in 1213 and 12157; but the word ‘‘faculty’’ does not 
occur in the Acta until 1219. It denoted at first one of the 
sciences, and later on the corps of professors by whom that 
science was taught. From the beginning, Paris had the 
four faculties of theology, jurisprudence, medicine and arts. 
Each of these managed its own discipline, reunions, ex- 
aminations and conferring of degrees—enjoyed, in a word, 
a decided autonomy. In 1231 Gregory IX. guaranteed 
their rights, in a certain measure, by the famous Bull 
Parens scientiarum*; and the University itself, in its 
letter of 1254, speaks to the prelates of the Church in 
these terms: ‘‘Excelsi dextra paradisum voluptatis olym 
plantavit Parisius venerandum gignasium litterarum, 
unde sapientiae fons ascendit, qui in quatuor facultates, 
videlicet, theologiam, jurisperitiam, medecinam, nec non 
rationalem, naturalem, moralem philosophiam distributus 
- . .  Universam terram irrigat.”’ 

After the faculties, the nations. Coming from different 
countries, belonging to different races, and speaking a 
variety of tongues, the masters and students of the faculty 
of arts were divided into four ‘‘nations’’: the Isle of 
France, Normandy, Picardy and England. Other lands, 
of course, had representatives in the University ; but as 
these were not numerous enough to form distinet bodies 
on their respective national lines, they were attached to 


1 De Vorganization de Venseignement dans UVuniversité de Paris au moyen-dige. Paris, 
1850, p. 3. 

*Denifie, I., 16,20. The Arabic numerals used in this and subsequent references 
indicate documents, not pages; the Roman numerals hereafter used indicate pages in 
Denitie’s introduction; both refer to Vol. I. of the Chartularium. 
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the nation for which they had the strongest affinity. In 
this way, the Germans were associated, with the English, 
the Italians with the French, and the Flemish with the 
natives of Picardy. It is certain that these nations were 
established before 1245, and perhaps during the reign of 
HonoriusIII. Denifle himself thinks that they originated 
between 1215 and 1222.5 At all events, it isclear that the 
nations and the faculty of arts, though they were not 
from the beginning one and the same organization, were 
in a very short time identified. On the other hand, stu- 
dents who, after completing their course of arts, con- 
tinued their studies under one of the other faculties, did 
not thereby withdraw from their respective nations. And 
this, as we shall presently see, involved consequences of 
importance for the administration of the University. 

Each faculty had at its head a dean, as is evident from 
a document of 1264: ‘‘De antiqua et approbata et hac- 
tenus pacifice observata consuetudine Parisius est obten- 
tum ut antiquior ex iisdem magistris in actu regendi no- 
men decani habeat inter ipsos, et ipsis indicat festa per 
nuntium proprium, et alia faciat quae ad suum noscuntur 
officium pertinere.’’® Each nation was governed by a pro- 
curator chosen from among the Masters of Arts, and the 
ensemble of the four nations by a vector, who was likewise 
the dean of the faculty of arts. Little by little the 
rector of the nations became the rector of the University, 
and accordingly exercised a certain authority over the 
other faculties. His term of office, however, was brief. 
In the early days of the University he was elected for a 
month or six weeks, and later on every quarter—at the 
Feast of St. Denis, Christmas, the Annunciation, and the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist. 7 

The supreme power in the University was wielded by 
the chancellor of Notre Dame, Cancellarius Parisiensis. 
From the middle of the twelfth century, we find in every 
diocese an official who had charge of the cathedral school 
and of all the diocesan schools. He was known as the 
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scholasticus or cancellarius, and had the exclusive right 
of granting the licentia docendi. Naturally, as the Uni- 
versity developed, the position of its chancellor became 
more and more important. It was strengthened, more- 
over, by the action of Philippe Auguste, who exempted 
both masters and students from the jurisdiction of the 
Provost, and made them amenable to the ecclesiastical 
courts. The chancellor, in consequence, could grant or 
withhold the permission to teach, preside as judge in 
civil and criminal cases, punish and even excommunicate 
the insubordinate. Abuses crept in; conflicts arose and 
compromises were made ; frequently the Popes intervened, 
deciding nearly always in favor of the University ; and 
in the midst of this turmoil the University waxed strong, 
while the chancellor’s power declined. It was further 
reduced when the faculty of arts was transferred from 
the Island to the ‘‘Montagne,’’ and permission to teach 
had to be obtained from the chancellor of Ste. Geneviéve. 
Still, throughout the thirteenth century, the chancellor of 
Notre Dame retained considerable influence. ‘‘ Parisius 
studii directas ducit habenas,’’ says Jean de Garlandia ; 
and Denifie concludes his pages on this subject by de- 
claring that ‘‘ during this century the chancellor of Paris 
was all-powerful in the University, because he was the 
chancellor of the Church of Paris, and because the Uni- 
versity had been founded on the Island under his juris- 
diction.’’§ 

To round out our account of this foundation, we must 
mention the colleges or houses of study which were opened 
especially for the benefit of ecclesiastical students. Some 
few of these establishments preceded the organization of 


the University, others owed their existence to its vigorous 
intellectual life, in which laity and clergy, seculars and 
regulars, were eager to havea share. Among the colleges 
for seculars, that of the ‘‘ Eighteen’’ was founded in 1180, 
and took its name simply from the number of students it 
accommodated. It was followed by St. Thomas du Louvre 
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(1186); St. Honoré (1209): the Orientale (1248); the 
Bons Enfants (1248). In 1257, Robert de Sorbonne 
founded a college ‘‘ pauperum magistrorum et scholarium 
studentium Parisius in theologica facultate.’’ His ex- 
ample was imitated by Guillaume de Saana, who in 1266 
provided a house for students of the Rouen diocese, and 
by Raoul d’ Aubusson, whose endowment was “ pro in- 
habitatione decem pauperum scholarium’’ (1268). The 
Danes found a home in the Collége de Dacie (1275), and 
the Swedes in another which bore the name of their city 
‘‘Upsala’’ (1280). In one hundred years, ten colleges 
were established in the city of Paris. The record does 
not speak any too eloquently of the generosity of those 
days, nor is it likely to make the present generation blush. 
Be that as it may, itis interesting to observe that the 
Sorbonne was from the outset specially favored by the rich 
endowments of the clergy, the protection of the king and 
the approbation of Rome, because of its utility in advanc- 
ing theological studies, or, as Urban IV. declared ; ‘‘ex 
eo praecipue quod iidem magistri cum ad discendum sint 
habiles utpote qui docuerunt in artibus et animum habe 
ant ad studendum, cito aliis divina gratia irrigante fruc- 
tificare poterunt per doctrinam.”’ 

The religious orders were not slow in profiting by the 
advantages which such an intellectual centre offered. 
Colleges were established by the Dominicans (1218), the 
Franciscans (1219-1220), the Benedictines (1229), the Cis- 
tercians (1246), the Premonstrants (1252), the Carmel- 
ites (1260), the Augustinians (1259), and the Congrega- 
tion of Cluny (1260). Needless to remark, among all 
these institutions of the regular clergy, that of the 
Dominicans held the first place, not only by priority of 
foundation, but also by position and influence. Favored 
by the university, in the beginning at least, no less than 
the Sorbonne, their monastery of St. Jacques enjoyed ina 
still higher degree the protection of sovereign and Pope. 
In fact, the Sorbonists and the Jacobins were destined to 
play important parts throughout the history of the Uni- 
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versity ; and it is a singular coincidence that the Chartu- 
larium should have for its editors a Dominican and an 
archivist of the Sorbonne. 


II. INSTRUCTION. 


We have already referred to the division of the teach- 
ing body into various faculties. Their organization and 
work have been explained in Thurot’s account, which is 
very complete and, generally speaking, quite exact. But 
the documents which he made use of belong to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, rather than to the thir- 
teenth. It is with this earlier period that we are chiefly 
concerned, as it can now be studied in detail with the 
help of Denifle’s volumes. 

THEOLOGY.—Just how many teachers formed the orig- 
inal consortium theologicum is unknown ; it is probable that 
the number varied considerably. In his Bull of November 
14, 1207, Innocent III. limited it toeight. ‘‘The number 
of teachers,’’ he says, ‘‘should be restricted, lest their po- 
sition be lowered or be inadequately filled. . . . Guided 
by such prudential motives, we hereby ordain that the num- 
of masters in theology at Paris shall not exceed eight, 
unless perhaps in case of pressing need or for the sake of 
great utility.’’® This decree, which amounted to a privi- 
lege for the teachers, does not seem to have been strictly 
carried out. In 1218, Honorius III. commanded the chan- 
cellor to appoint as professor Matthew the Scot, whom 
‘*the Divine Bounty had so freely endowed with the gift 
of knowledge that he was both able and willing to teach 
theology.’’!° Three years later, thesame Honorius, writing 
to certain bishops whom he had instructed to restore peace 
between the bishop of Paris and the University, calls their 
attention expressly to the fact that ‘‘ not only in the other 
faculties, but in that of theology also, worthy candidates 
for the chairs are sometimes set aside and the unworthy 
appointed ; to such anextent are teachers multiplied that 
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by reason both of their number and of their inability, the 
office of teaching is debased.’’?! 

Nevertheless, the Dominicans got possession of a chair 
in 1229, and of another in 1231. The Franciscans were 
equally fortunate after Alexander Hales entered their 
order ; and as like favor was shown to other religious in- 
stitutes, the result was that in 1252 seven chairs out of 
twelve were occupied by regulars and three by canons of 
Paris. This state of things alarmed the University, and 
an edict was accordingly issued to the effect ‘‘ut singula 
religiosorum collegia singulis magistris actu regentibus 
et unica scola de caetero sint contenta.’’!? The reasons for 
this measure are set forth in a letter addressed under date 
of February 4, 1254, ‘‘ad Praelatos Ecclesiae et Scholares 
Universos,’’ and are, to say the least, interesting.1* The 
Pope, however, did not sustain this action. Alexander 
IV., in his letter of April 14, 1255, regarded it as an in- 
fringement of the chancellor’s rights and as a danger for 
the Church.!4 In1256, heordered the chancellor to accord 
the Cistercian Guido, after examination, a place in the 
faculty, ‘‘ut consortio magistrorum Parisiensium per- 
fruatur.”?!5 The teaching corps had thus outgrown the 
prescribed limits ; but what its number was at the close 
of the century we cannot say. 

The mere fact of being a ‘‘master’’ did not imply 
actual teaching. This was the work of the professor, 
or, as he was then styled, the magister actu regens, who 
lectured every class-day ‘‘in habitu et hora debita,’’ unless 
legitimate reasons excused him. During the twelfth cen- 
tury it wasnot uncommon fora professor to place one of the 
more advanced students in charge of hisclass. During the 
thirteenth the bachelors Were regularly employed in this 
capacity, for, in those days, the baccalaureate was not 
precisely a degree, but rather an apprenticeship. To 
enter it, a decree of the Legate, Robert de Courcon, re- 
quired that the candidate should have attained his thirty- 
fifth year and have made a course of eight years, five of 
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which were devoted to the study of theology.1® In 1252, 
the faculty ordered that no bachelor be appointed to a 
chair in theology, unless he first gave proof of his ability 
by lecturing in the school and under the direction of a 
regular professor.!7_ Thisrulewas so far modified by Alex- 
ander IV. that it sufficed to have given lectures anywhere 
in Paris, ‘‘dummodo in loco publico et honesto,’’ and 
even this requirement was dispensed with, provided it 
could be otherwise shown that the applicant was fit for 
the position. 1 

Having complied with these regulations, the bachelor 
was presented to the chancellor to receive the licentiate. 
By a decree of Gregory IX., the chancellor was obliged, 
within three months after receiving the application, to 
consult with all the masters of theology in the city and 
with other intelligent well-informed persons, regarding 
the character and ability of the candidate, his desire to 
advance in knowledge, his prospect of success, and the 
like. After making these inquiries, the chancellor had 
to decide, ‘‘ according to his conscience,’’ whether the can- 
didate should be accepted or rejected. The masters were 
also obliged to take an oath that on the various points of 
this consultation they had testified truly.!° 

Beside the bachelors, there were university students 
who did not aspire to any degree. There were also two 
courses of study: one which was a preparation for the 
baccalaureate, and lasted five years; and another which 
was carried on during four years by the bachelors. The 
studies in the first course were called passive, while those 
of the second were known as active. <A similar distine- 
tion was made between the lectures of the master and 
those of the bachelor. That they should differ in quality 
was quite natural; but this difference was emphasized by 
the regulations of the faculty, which, for instance, in 1215 
enforced the order of De Courcon forbidding the bachelors 
to lecture before the hour of Terce on days which the mas- 
ters had chosen for their lectures. Hence, in the earliest 
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university organization, we find the germs of the modern 
system which divides the teaching corps into professors 
and privat-docents, and adds to the regular lectures the 
exercises of the seminar. 

At Paris the lectures were delivered, not dictated ; 
heard by the students rather than copied. In the lan- 
guage of the day, they were reportata. They were 
invariably thrown into the form of commentaries, and 
therefore were based on a text. The bachelor took for 
his text the Bible and 'the Liber Sententiarum; the 
master used the Bible only. This has been clearly shown 
by Denifle in a recent number of the Revwe Thomiste, and 
is evident from a letter in which Robert Grossetéte, writ- 
ing to the professors at Oxford, advises them to adopt the 
methods of Paris, and to ‘‘hold all their ordinary lec- 
tures in the forenoon on either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment.’’?° The bachelor’s treatment of the Sacred Text 
was of course very different from the master’s exposition. 
While the former was merely textual or cursory, the latter 
was enriched by the addition of glosses, taken especially 
from the writings of the Fathers, and by the refutation of 
heretical opinions along with the demonstration of Cath- 
olic truth. 

In point of method, Abélard was the model. The 
use of dialectics and philosophy, the love of spec- 
ulation, even the details of form which he had introduced, 
were preserved in the School. ‘‘ Both philosophy and 
theology,’’ says Denifle, ‘‘ received a fresh impulse from 
Abélard, as his methods were more and more generally 
adopted. As is shown by the work entitled Sic et Won, 
it was his practice to accumulate authorities from Script- 
ure and tradition on both sides of every question. The 
zealous master’s object in so doing was not, as is com- 
monly held, to place before the eyes of his students con- 
flicting authorities, but ‘to incite his young readers to 
strenuous efforts in the search for truth, and to sharpen 
their intelligence by inquiry.’ The settlement of such 
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controverted points he left to the reader, but assisted him 
by rules laid down in the preface of his work. That this 
method was introduced by Abélard and ever afterwards 
retained in the schools, no one can doubt who compares 
the works written before Abélard’s time with those which 
were subsequently produced, and particularly with the 
questions, disputations and suwmmae of the masters. ; 
It is Abélard’s method that is followed in the Sententiae 
of Peter Lombard, a work that for centuries served as a 
text in theological schools. . . . And the same method 
pervades the famous work which reigned supreme in 
schools of canon law, to wit, the Decretum Gratiani, which 
was meant to be a Concordia discordantium canonum. 
Nor is this surprising since, in Gratian’s time, the works 
of Abélard were read at Bologna, as is amply shown by 
the writings of masters like Rolando and Omnebene.’’?! 
Thurot, then, is fully justified in saying that Abélard may 
be regarded as the real founder of the University of Paris. 
He rendered his methods popular; centred scholasticism 
at Paris by his long residence in that city ; and, thanks 
to his renown, made even foreigners familiar with the 
journey to Paris. 

One other question that naturally arises is this: What 
was the number of theological students at Paris in the 
thirteenth century? The bachelors could not have been 
numerous ; indeed, it was difficult at times to find teachers 
of theology to fill the chair which every cathedral was 
supposed to maintain. Honorius III., in 1219, ordained 
that ‘since the scarcity of masters might be alleged as 
an excuse, capable subjects should be chosen by the prel- 
ates and chapters of the various churches and trained in 
the science of theology, in order that by their learning 
they might shine as the splendor of the heavens in the 
Church of God, and constitute a body of teachers 
to instruct many unto justice.’’?? There were certainly 
many good reasons for this measure. During the first 
thirty years of their connection with the University, the 
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Dominicans had only twenty licentiates, among whom 
were Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas and Pierre de Taran- 
taise. The statute de studiis of the chapter of Valen- 
ciennes (1259), compiled in part by Albertus and his illus- 
trious pupil, are sufficient proof of the difficulty which the 
Dominicans experienced in finding instructors. 3 

But if the number of advanced students was small, the 
rank and file, it might appear at first thought, were counted 
by thousands. Such, however, was not the case. We 
have already seen that in 1207 there were but eight chairs 
in the Faculty. This fact in itself would not exclude a 
large attendance at the lectures; but when, in 1254, the 
number of chairs was limited to twelve, the reason assigned 
was ‘‘the scarcity of our theological students.’’ In the 
colleges, moreover, provision was made for only a few, 
and this restriction was sometimes expressed in the title 
of the institution. The houses for the regular clergy do 
not seem to have been much more capacious, if we may 
judge by the Cluny establishment, which was founded for 
only forty students. The difficulty in obtaining precise 
statistics arises chiefly from the fact that at this period 
the registers of the University were not so carefully kept 
as are the lists of our modern institutions. 

JURISPRUDENCE. Paris was the great theological 
centre to which students from all parts of Europe were 
drawn. But it possessed no such attraction for students 
of law. Bologna had been from the beginning the home 
of jurisprudence, and the monopoly continued long after 
the establishment of the French university. At Paris, 
neither civil nor Roman law was taught. Alexander III., 
in 1163, forbade the members of religious orders to study 
civil law, under pretext of acquiring administrative 
skill.24 This prohibition was renewed, in 1219, by Robert 
de Courgon, who decided that no person holding a pas- 
toral charge should attend the schools, except for the pur- 
pose of studying the sacred sciences.2° The Legate’s rul- 
ing was sustained by Honorius III., in the Bull Super 
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Speculam. This Pontiff, anxious to remove even the 
temptation for such studies, decreed that civil law should 
not be taught either at Paris or in the vicinity. His 
reasons were that Roman Law was not in force in France, 
and, on the other hand, there were comparatively few 
ecclesiastical cases which could not be settled by canon- 
ical procedure. Wherefore, ‘ut plenius sacrae paginae 
insistatur, et discipuli Elysei liberius juxta fluenta 
plenissima resideant ut columbae, dum in januis scolas 
non invenerint ad quas divaricare valeant pedes suos, 
firmiter interdicimus et districtius inhibemus ne Parisius 
vel in civitatibus seu aliis locis vicinis quisquam docere 
vel audire jus civile praesumat.’’ 2° 

These papal measures do not seem to have been very 
effectual, for, in 1253 and 1254, Innocent IV. complained 
bitterly that clerics, neglecting their philosophy and the- 
ology, were flocking in a body to the law schools, and 
what was still worse, that ecclesiastical preferments were 
given to none but lawyers and professors of civil law. 
Accordingly, he forbade the awarding of benefices to any 
member of the legal fraternity, no matter how well quali- 
fied, unless he were also trained in the other liberal arts. 
He further prohibited the teaching of civil law, not only 
in the Isle of France, but also in England, Scotland, 
Wales, Hungary, and Spain.*7 

Properly speaking, therefore, the Parisian faculty of 
law was simply a faculty of canon law, and its members 
were known as ‘ Decretistae,’’ a name derived from the 
Decretum, which they took for the text of their lectures. 
They formed a sort of appendix to the faculty of the- 
ology, and were in many respects subject to the same 
regulations. They were not, at any rate, a conspicuous 
body in the University, and consequently the documents 
concerning them in Denifle’s first volume are neither 
numerous nor interesting. We cannot say what their 
number was during the thirteenth century, and much less 
ascertain the number of studentsin law. We, know, how- 
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ever, that, in 1248, the condemnation of the Talmud was 
signed by the theologians and by fourteen magistri decreto- 
rum.?§ 

MepDIcINE. The faculty of medicine, though organ- 
ized in the first days of the University, was not one of its 
important factors. It is mentioned in certain documents 
of a general character, such as the ‘‘Compromise,’’ of 
1231, and the ‘‘ Oath,’’ of 1251.2® Special reference is 
made to it here and there in Denifle’s pages, and these 
data are not wholly devoid of interest. 

The preparatory course lasted four years, or at least 
thirty-two months, exclusive of vacations.*® During this 
time the candidate was obliged to take part in two public 
disputations. At the end of the fourth year he received 
the baccalaureate, and served an apprenticeship of a year 
and a half or two years, the longer term being required 
of those who were not masters of arts. The entire course 
for the doctor’s degree covered at least five and a half 
years, 31 

The medical student attended two sorts of lectures: 
the ‘‘ordinary,’? which were given by the professors 
(legere, audire ordinarie), and the ‘‘extraordinary,”’ 
which were given either by the professors or by the bach- 
elors (legere, audire cursorie). The bachelor, however, 
could treat of those matters only which he had heard in 
the ordinary lectures. The studies prescribed are set 
down in the following regulation : 

‘‘Korma auditionis librorum est quod debet audivisse 
bis artem medecinae ordinarie et semel cursorie, exceptis 
urinis Theophili, quas sufficit semel audivisse ordinarie 
vel cursorie; viaticum bis ordinarie, alios libros Isaac, 
semel ordinarie, bis cursorie, exceptis dioelis particulari- 
bus quas sufficit audivisse cursorie vel ordinarie ; Antido- 
tarium Nicholaisemel. Versus Egidii non sunt de forma. 
Item debet unum librum de ¢theorica legisse et alium de 
practica.’’ 32 
In a document of 1272 we find the names of six pro- 
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fessors, and in another of 1274 eleven are mentioned, most 
of them being different from those given in the earlier list. *3 
The number of students is more uncertain, but it could 
not have been large, as medical studies were pursued prin- 
cipally at Montpellier and Salerno. 

Some of the customs at Paris were characteristic. The 
bachelor, for instance, before opening his course, was 
obliged to swear that he would observe the statutes of the 
faculty ; to pay four fees, which, with a special fee for the 
beadle, made up a considerable sum ; and to present a cap 
to each of the professors who attended his principium or 
inaugural discourse. These caps were of no little import- 
ance, as they had to be worn on all public occasions: 
‘‘Ordinaverunt quod pilleos suos in missa, principiis, dis- 
putationibus, comessationibus portare tenerentur, et alibi 
ubi eis pro honestate facultatis videbitur expedire.’’ The 
faculty was devout; its members were obliged to attend 
mass every Saturday, ‘‘et hoc in poena duorum denari- 
orum.’’ 34 

Whether women were allowed to teach medicine at 
Paris as they were at Salerno, is a question which we can- 
not answer in the affirmative. It is certain that they 
were not forbidden to practice the healing art; for in a 
document of 1270 we read: ‘‘Firmiter inhibemus ne 
aliquis cirurgicus vel cirurgica, apothecarius seu apothe 
caria, herbarius seu herbaria . . . limites seu metas 
sui artificii excedere praesumat.’’ The faculty was severe 
in discriminating against the Jews (Judaeus vel Judaea) 
who dared ‘‘in aliquam personam fidei catholicae cyrur- 
gice seu medicinaliter operari.’’ And still greater severity 
was shown towards those who, without proper scientific 
training, administered ‘‘quascumque medicinas, etiam 
violentas, ignorantes penitus quid pro basi, quid pro 
freno, quid pro acumine poni debeat in hujusmodi medi- 
cinis.”’ 3° 

Puitosopny. The faculty of theology and the fac- 
ulty of philosophy or arts were the main strength of the 
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University; the one its crown, the other its base. Both 
were powerful agents in its developmentand both werespe- 
cially protected by the Popes. The faculty of arts, from 
the very beginning, took ona vigorous growth. Noother 
body in the University was so thoroughly organized, and 
no other was governed by such precise regulations. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, at the large number of 
documents concerning it which are found in the Chartu- 
larium. 

The enactment of De Courcon, in1215, provided a six 
years’ course of study for those who aspired to the bac- 
calaureate. The scholar took up this course as soon as 
he had learned reading, writing and the elements of Latin 
grammar, thatis, in his fifteenth or sixteenth year; hence 
the appellation pweri so often given to the students of 
this faculty. By a special regulation, issued in 1252, the 
English nation was allowed to finish the pre-baccalaureate 
studies in five years, or even in four. ?® 

The texts employed were principally those of Aristotle 
and of Priscian, the grammarian. Not all the writings of 
Aristotle were permitted; the Metaphysicsand the Natural 
Philosophy being placed on the condemned list along with 
the works of David de Dinant, Amalric and Mauricius. 
This restriction originated in the decree of the Council 
of Paris (1210), *7 which ordered the books of Dinant to be 
burned, and forbade the reading, either public or private, 
of Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy. In the course of time, 
the rigor of this measure was considerably relaxed. 
Gregory IX., in 1231, declared that the works forbidden 
by the Council should not be used until they had been 
examined and freed from the slightest suspicion of error. *® 
According to the statutes of the English nation (1252), *° 
the bachelor was required to be familiar with nearly all 
of Aristotle’s works on logic and with Priscian’s works 
on grammar. Three years later the faculty statute men- 
tions as requisites forthe baccalaureate a large number 
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of Aristotle’s writings, and among them the books which 
had been prohibited. +° 

This statute of 1255 is interesting from another point 
of view. Some of the professors, it would seem, were in 
too much of a hurry to bring their lectures to a close; 
and the faculty found it necessary to fix a minimum of 
time for the interpretation of the various texts. If the 
professor opened his course on the feast of St. Remigius, 
he had to lecture on the Vetus Logica until the Annuncia- 
tion; on the Physics and Metaphysics until the feast of 
St. John the Baptist ; on the Coeli et Mundi until Ascen- 
sion Day, which also ended the course De Anima. 
Twelve weeks were devoted to Ethics, seven to the book 
on Causes, five to the de plantis, two to the work on 
Memory, and one to the Liber de Morte et Vita. If the 
classes began on some other day than that of St. Remi- 
gius, the same amount of time was to be spent on each 
text, though the terminal dates would necessarily be dif- 
ferent from those just mentioned. 

As a rule, the student could not become a bachelor be- 
fore the age of twenty-one. Anexception in favor of those 
belonging to the English nation provides that the candi- 
date should be at least in his twentieth year. These limi- 
tations Were necessary in order to do away with abuses 
against which Etienne de Tournai, a writer of the twelfth 
century, had strongly protested. ‘‘Facultates quas liber- 
ales appellant, amissa libertate pristina, in tantam servi- 
tutem devocantur ut comatuli adolescentes earum magis- 
teria impudentes usurpent, et in cathedra seniorum sedeant 
imberbes, et qui nondum norunt esse discipuli laborant 
ut nominentur magistri. Conscribunt et ipsi summulas 
suas pluribus salivis effluentes et madidas philosophorum 
sale nec conditas.’’4! 

The bachelor’s apprenticeship lasted two years, and 
consisted in attending the lectures of the professors, be- 
sides giving his own course. Before Christmas of the sec- 
ond year, he was called on in public to answer questions 
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proposed by the master, and somewhat later to delermi- 
nare quaestionem, that is, to formulate theses and sustain 
them. This ‘‘determination’’ began in the first week in 
Lent and continued until Easter.4? It was not made obliga- 
tory until 1275, when reasons for insisting on it were given 
by the rector Jean de Malignes, in his reply to the charges 
advanced by the chancellor Philippe de Thoriaco. Bach- 
elors who did not make their ‘‘determination’’ could, ab- 
solutely speaking, receive the licentiate; but they could 
not be admitted to the teaching corps of Paris.*® 

The ‘‘determination,’’ then, was not the formal licen- 
tiate examination. This, according to the Bull of Greg- 
ory IX., in 1231, was conducted by the chancellor, and 
must have varied considerably in range and severity; but 
on this point details are wanting. From the reply of Jean 
de Malignes, above mentioned, we learn that the profess- 
ors forbade any student who had failed in his examina- 
tion before the faculty to apply to the chancellor for his 
licentiate. The latter official took umbrage at this action, 
and the rector, in answer to his complaint, insisted not 
only that the faculty had acted properly, but also that its 
examination was more serious than that conducted by the 
chancellor: ‘‘Magistri actu regentes in facultate certio- 
rem habent et accipere possunt experientiam de suis 
scolaribus quam inveterati magistri qui actu non regunt, 
tum quia melius noverunt et cognoscere possunt utrum 
sint boni scolares vel non, cum ipsi bacellarii debeant 
frequentare scolas actu regentium et non aliorum; tum 
etiam quia de modernis opinionibus noverunt veritatem, 
non autem alii inveterati; quoniam cum scientia artium 
sit labilis, inveterati, non regentes, nesciunt opiniones 
modernas et amiserunt antiquas.’’ 

The faculty of arts must have counted a large number 
of professors andof students. Theteaching corps, in 1283, 
had about 120 members, and these, as their rector testi- 
fies, were men *‘ vitae laudabilis, honestae conversationis, 
eminentis scientiae.’’ Concerning the bachelors, the 
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same authority informs us that, in 1283, there were 120 
determinantes, and that the number might have been 
larger. Itis only by approximation that anything can 
be determined in regard to the number of students. 4+ 

Some of their customs were curious enough to deserve 
mention. ‘‘Nullus magistrorum legentium in artibus 
habeat capam nisi rotundam, nigram et talarem, saltem 
dum nova est. Pallio autem bene potest uti. Sotulares 
non habeat sub capa rotunda laqueatos, nunquam liri- 
pipiatos.’’45 The bachelors naturally ‘‘celebrated”’ their 
successful examinations, their promotion to the licentiate, 
and their appointment as teachers. It was often neces- 
sary to correct abuses: ‘‘in principiis et conventibus 
magistrorum, et in responsionibus vel oppositionibus 
puerornum vel juvenum, nulla fiant convivia; possunt 
tamen vocare aliquos familiares vel socios, sed paucos.”’ 
So runs an edict of 1215.46 In1275 other regulations had 
to be enforced: ‘‘statuimus ut determinatores non pos- 
sint dare potationes nisi prima die et ultima suae deter- 
minationis . .. ut nullus audeat de cetero illuminare 
cereos in vico nec in domo in die clara, nec illuminare 
permittat.’?47 On the other hand, the unfortunates who 
failed at the examination were inclined to pour out their 
eloquent wrath upon the examiners, and this tendency 
had to be checked by a formal statute of the English 
nation in 1252.48 

Each nation was allowed to have one special festival 
during the year, and on these occasions it was ordered that 
‘‘nullus magister faciat, nec quantum in se est fieri per- 
mittat paramenta nec coreas duci in vico de die, nee de 
nocte, cum torticiis vel sine.’’+® The academic year was 
divided into three portions; from St. Remigius’ day to 
Lent; from Lent to Easter; and from Easter to St. 
Remigius’ day. The summer vacations, according to the 
decision of Gregory IX., lasted but one month, and even 
during this time the bachelors were free to give their lec- 
tures. No one was allowed to teach on the feasts of the 
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Apostles, nor on the three days following Christmas, 
Easter and Pentecost. These and other details, such as 
the daily schedule of classes, were determined by the 
regulation of 1245.°° 

Fully to appreciate the development of these faculties, 
it must be remembered that they were notorganized onany 
preconceived plan nor modelled upon institutions already 
in existence. Little by little, under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, new elements were introduced into the organ- 
ization of the University, gradually perfecting it, until it 
became a pattern for the schools that were subsequently 
founded. This process, which we have outlined, made 
Paris the centre of an intellectual life whose leading as- 
pects we hope to describe in a future article. 
THomMas BouquiLion. 
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The latter half of the fifteenth century was in many re- 
spects the acme of the intellectual life of Germany. The 
native or acquired tendenciesthat had long found a mani- 
fold expression in architecture and the fine arts, in song 
and music and the drama, in the refinement of manners, 
seemed at this moment to flower into a newer and a higher 
life. The invention of printing, the discovery of the New 
World, the liberalizing influences of the Italian Renais- 
sance, the fall of Constantinople, the creation of new uni- 
versities, the rivalry of the new states nowrising from the 
hopeless wreck of the medizeval imperial idea, the ecclesi- 
astical unity won back after long decades of disruption, 
incessant travel, the growth of the commercial spirit and 
system, contributed, each in its own measure, to that won- 
drous development of German culture, wealth, and enter- 
prise which so excited the admiration of Aineas Sylvius, 1 
and worthily crowned the first thousand years of German 
Christianity. The spirit which cast out from Spain the 
Arab and the Jew, which worked the unification of all 
French interests in the hands of an absolute king, and 
opened up for Italy her first clear vista upon the long- 
gone, glorious days of universal empire, brought about in 
Germany a development of popular education such as had 
vet been witnessed in no European state. The flourishing 
condition of the universities of Germany, notably of Co- 
logne, Heidelberg, Freiburg, Basel, Tiibingen, Ingolstadt, 
and Vienna—the highest outgrowth of this movement—is 
a proof of its intensity and universality. Nor was the 
thirst for learning confined to any particular class. The 





1, De situ, moribus et conditione Germaniae, Basilez, 1551. 
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village schools were numerous and well frequented; the 
teachers were well paid, contented, and highly esteemed; 
the discipline of youth was strict but loving; the homi- 
letic teaching of the clergy attracted great numbers, and 
the new-found art of printing spread abroad on all sides 
the elements of religious instruction—pictorial catechisms, 
hymn-books, manuals of confession and a holy death, ex- 
positions of the commandments and brief commentaries 
on Holy Writ. But it was especially in secondary instruc- 
tion that the best results of the older and healthier, more 
Christian, humanism had been obtained. Throughout 
Germany, especially in Westphalia and the Rhenish 
lands, public secondary schools abounded. The city 
fathers multiplied them; beneficent citizens established 
new ones by will or aided by legacies those already in ex- 
istence; dwelling houses under the care of devoted and 
experienced men were opened for the students; libraries 
were built and increased,—in a word, the unity of the 
ideals and interests of the Fatherland seemed to find no- 
where a better background for its illustration than the 
cause of education. The Brothers of the Common Life at 
Deventer, Zwolle, Louvain, Liége, and other places, 
showed the world for the first time a corporation of great 
scholars devoted solely to the holy art of teaching. Nor 
could any country boast of better specimens of the erudite 
and gentlemanly tutor or master than Alexander Hegius, 
John Cochlaeus, Murmellius, and Jacob Wimpheling, the 
‘‘Educator of Germany.’’? Such men were the trainers 
of those who conducted the numerous monastic, capitular, 
municipal, and private schools, and from them went out 
a generation of refined and skilful teachers, who made 
the schools of Germany famous throughout all Europe. 
Women like Charitas and Clara Pirkheimer illustrated by 
their pedagogical skill such centres of general culture as 
Niirnberg, and honored their sex and country by the prac- 
tice of every virtue, while by the example of the most cul- 
tured and self-sacrificing womanhood they brought up the 
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daughters of Germany in the admiration of whatever was 
pure, noble, and elevating. ? 





The Reformation fell like a thunderbolt upon this 
scholastic development. It shook to its ancient found- 
ments the principle of authority in church, state, and 
society, and it was no wonder that the schools soon felt 
the reaction. Whoever has watched the decay of univer- 
sity life in New Italy will have some faint idea of the 
disasters that overtook the German schools in the six- 
teenth century, and made their condition as pitiable as it 
had once been admirable and enviable. Unprofitable and 
noisy polemics, religious bickerings, personal hates and 
persecutions, endless territorial revolutions and rectifica- 
tions of frontiers, the establishment of a governmental 
control, minutely absolute, in place of the ancient self- 
regulation and constitutional independence—all these 
causes codperated to interrupt the current of educational 
progress that had set in during the fifteenth century with 
the rise of a German-Christian humanism. None of them, 
however, exercised so baneful an influence on the schools 
as the new doctrines of justification by faith alone and 
the consequent depreciation of good works as beneficial 
for salvation. Selfish avarice and love of luxury began 
to dispute for the control of that wealth which the wiser 





2. Cf. JANSSEN: Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes beim Ausgang des Mittelalters, 
vol. I, pp. 1-138 (13th ed.), Freiburg, 1887. Seldom, if ever, have the details of an inteliec- 
tual movement or condition been collected with greater pains or set forth with more art 
than here. The following pages summarize the treatment of the intellectual condi- 
tion of Germany as given by Janssen and his literary heir and successor, Pastor, in the 
seventh volume of the same work (Herder, Freiburg, 1893), for the century interven- 
ing between the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War (1517-1618). It ought to be 
unnecessary to remind our readers of the method of Janssen. The multitude of de- 
tails for this particular study has been collected by him and by his successor, Pastor, 
from the public documents of Catholics and Protestants; from the histories of educa- 
tion, universities, colleges, and schools; from the correspondence of teachers and the 
scholastic legislation; from contemporary polemics and brochures; from reports of nun- 
cios and relations of ambassadors; from the histories of cities and monasteries, orders, 
bishoprics, literatures, and the arts; from histories of heresies and morals—in a word, 
from almost countless public and private, edited and unedited, sources. The domestic 
history of Germany, especially those pages written in the local historical reviews, an- 
nals, collections, studies, etc., have furnished some rare materials, which have often 
been first made widely known through their incorporation into the structure of Jans- 
sen’s History of the German people. 
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and more human-rational ancient faith had taught men 
to employ for the common good. New foundations ceased 
to be made, and the old ones were confiscated or wretchedly 
administered. The large and kindly love of Catholic 
Germans for the unborn generations, the generous prepar- 
ations for their physical and intellectual welfare, de- 
creased with the spread of a narrower, harder belief ; and 
the contempt for the past increasing with the ignorance 
of its titles and its relations to the present, a great por- 
tion of the German people lost that noble trait of public 
generosity which is everywhere an outcome of intense 
Catholic belief, and shut itself up within the little circle 
of its own immediate personal interests, leaving to the 


state or to chance the care of those general wants, for 


which individuals once so largely provided from wealth 
superfluous or no longer needful. 

Already, in 1524, Luther complained in a letter to the 
municipal authorities that with the old priesthood the 
ancient fame of the German schools was disappearing. 
‘‘Under the Popes,’’ he says, ‘‘not a child could escape 
the devil’s broad nets, barring a rare wonder, so many 
monasteries and schools were there, but now that the 
priests are gone good studies are packed off with them. 

When I was a child there was a proverb that it 
was no less an evil to neglect a student than to mislead a 
virgin. . . . This was said to frighten the teachers.”’ 
He reminds his readers that he has freed them from 
masses and indulgences, vigils and feasts and fasts, men- 
dicant monks, confraternities, etc., but in return the com- 
mon man will do nothing for schools, and the princes are 
sunk in gluttony and debauchery.* A year later he wrote 
to the Elector that there was now neither fear of God nor 
Christian discipline since the Pope’s power was broken. 
‘The devil,’ said he, in a sermon of 1530, ‘‘ has misled 
the people into the belief that schooling is useless since 





3. For these and all following details see, in general, Geschichte des Deutschen 
Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, von Johannes Janssen, ergiinzt uud heraus- 
gegeben von Ludwig Pastor, (Herder, Freiburg 1893,) vol. VII, pp. 1-211. 
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the exit of the monks, nuns and priests. . . . Aslong 
as the people were caught in the abominations of the pa- 
pacy, every purse was open for churches and schools, and 
the doors of these latter were widespread for the free re- 
ception of children who could almost be forced to receive 
the expensive training given within their walls.’’ The 
local histories and city chronicles of the time show the 
popular feeling that with the ancient Catholic clergy went 
one of their chief works and occupations, the teaching 
and control of the children. Henceforth reading and 
writing in German, with some knowledge of figures, were 
to take the place of the classics, and technical training to 
supplant the liberal mental discipline of philosophy, his- 
tory, and the natural sciences. Even in Catholic Ger- 
many the contempt of studies spread, and King Ferdinand 
felt forced to admit, in his reformation proposals to the 
Council of Trent, that in all the German universities there 
were not in 1562 as many students as in the good old times 
frequented a single one. The official reports of the gov- 
ernment Visitatoren, specimens of school and church leg- 
islation, and the correspondence of the superintendents 
show that the number of the common schools decreased 
steadily during the sixteenth century in the Electorate of 
Saxony, in Brandenburg, Weimar, Pomerania, Bruns- 
wick, Hesse, and other Lutheran lands; that the instruc- 
tion of females was greatly neglected, and the formation 
in the use of the native tongue insufficient and inferior in 
quality ; that the buildings were often unsuitable for 
school purposes ; that the nobles neglected their duties as 
patrons and supporters of the schools within their dis- 
tricts ; that the teachers were frequently common work- 
men, tailors, dyers, shoemakers ; that the church sextons, 
who were in many cases the village teachers, gave great 
scandal *by their unedifying lives, their magical and su- 
perstitious practices, treasure hunting, ete. 

On the other hand, it is evident from other sources 
that the German village-teacher of the sixteenth century 
had long ceased to be the happy and prosperous pedagogue 
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of the latter half of the fifteenth. His dwelling was 
usually poor, old, and neglected ; his pay small, and given 
frequently in kind, uncertain, and grudgingly accorded. 
We can, therefore, scarcely wonder that he was harsh and 
cruel in his treatment of the unfortunates committed to 
his care, and that corporal punishment was often carried 
so far as to permanently maim or lame the subject of it, 
while it was no uncommon thing to beat children heavily 
about the head, to scourge them until the blood ran freely, 
and generally to maltreat them, especially if they were 
poor, or unfortunate orphans, or otherwise abandoned or 
unprotected. The results of the absence of a healthful 
religious home formation naturally manifested themselves 
in the conduct of the youth, a never-failing source of com- 
plaint on the part of the teachers of the last fifty years 
of the sixteenth century. ‘‘In this latter poisonous and 
pestilential time,’? wrote, in 1568, Johann Busleb, a 
teacher at Eglen, in the territory of Magdeburg, ‘‘every 
one complains of the coarse, sensual, godless, shameless, 
old-Adamic life of youth, and that the complaints are 
just, may be known from any of those who treat daily 
with the young.”’ 





In spite of all this, the sixteenth century was witness 
to the superhuman efforts made on the one hand by the 
leaders of the various Protestant confessions, and on 
the other by the Catholic Church, to elevate the standard 
of studies, to fire the youth of Germany with noble ideals, 
to stimulate in them habits of industry and a healthy 
spirit of rivalry. Among the Reformers, Melancthon led 
the way. His text-books of Greek and Latin, his com- 
mentaries and translations, his academic discourses and 
extensive correspondence, above all, his personal influence 
over a multitude of disciples, won for him the title of 
‘*Preceptor of Germany,’’ once worn with pride by 
Wimpheling. If the views of Melancthon had prevailed, 
Greek and Hebrew, history and mathematics, would have 
had a fair share in the scholastic curriculum ; more homely 
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notions obtained, and Latin became the chief subject of 
study. German was carefully excluded from the better 
schools as offensive to the literary taste, and a formal 
system of espionage established for the purpose of sur- 
prising the scholars who forgot themselves so far as to 
speak their mother-tongue. At Gandersheim, in 1571, 
three slips of this kind were set down as equal in heinous- 
ness tooneblasphemy. In1524, Luther wrote with much 
scorn concerning the schools in which he and his fellow- 
reformers had been brought up, but in 1582, Michael 
Toxites, professor at Tiibingen, and paedagogarch of the 
duchy of Wirtemburg, pronounced in sad and bitter 
words, an equally hard sentence on the Latin instruction 
as given since the days of Melancthon. The cause of 
morality was not helped by the use of the ‘‘ Colloquia”’ 
of Erasmus, a model, indeed, of exquisite Latin, but 
otherwise an irreverent, cynical and immoral book utterly 
unfitted for the formation of good habits, and which was 
equally condemned by Luther and Saint Ignatius. Ovid’s 
Art of Love, and the unexpurgated works of Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, and other dissolute writers of an- 
tiquity were in common use in the schools. There is 
surely little reason for wondering that the morality of the 
scholars was very low, and that the heartsof their teachers, 
when not themselves affected by the laxity of the times, 
sank within them at the sight of the dissipation and evil 
courses of their young charges. The schools of Pforta, 
Meissen, and Grimma in the Saxon Electorate, opened like 
most of the Protestant schools in former convents, and 
supported by Catholic funds, were much admired among 
the Evangelicals, and drew many students from the Re- 
formed lands. Nevertheless, the reports of the visitors 
and the school ordinances show that the internal dis- 
cipline was wretched. They contain complaints of the 
immodest, unseemly clothing of the scholars, of their 
richly embroidered wide mantles, with puffed sleeves, etc., 
so that they look ‘‘mehr reuberisch dann schiilerisch.”’ 
Blasphemy, thieving, gambling, unchaste conduct, drunk- 
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enness and similar vices are set down to their account. 
They are forbidden to break in the wine-cellars of the 
neighborhood ; to break up the tables, chairs and other 
furniture of the school; to escape secretly by night from 
its precincts; to keep immoral books and pictures; to visit 
dances and drinking bouts. Nor were such rules useless, 
or in terrorem, for similar complaints come from distin- 
guished teachers like Michael Neander at Ilfeld, Basilius 
Faber at Nordhausen and elsewhere, Camerarius and 
Eobanus Hessus at Niirnberg, Hieronymus Wolf at Augs- 
burg, Johann Sturm at Strasburg, and others. ‘* Would 
that I might talk with you about these things,’’ wrote 
Camerarius in 1536 to Luther, ‘‘they are by no means 
vain, unfounded complaints.’’ In a letter to George 
Fabricius, Rector of Meissen, written in 1550, he says 
that the downfall of Germany is near, since religion, 
science, discipline and honorableness of life are perishing. 
‘‘Education and life are far other to-day,’’ wrote he in 
1555, ** than in my youth (circa 1500), when the hearts of 
the students were filled with zeal, studies flourished, and 
a joyous rivalry reigned in the pursuit of learning.’’ 
Polemical enmities between the teachers and the 
preachers in the matters of Justification and Communion 
did much to increase the general disorder in the schools. 
Scarcely a prominent school of Protestant Germany was 
free from this evil. Even the minor Latin schools became 
the scenes of theological discussion in which, by question 
and answer, the students were made familiar with the 
theology of their teacher, and taught to anathematize his 
opponent, until such time as the religion was changed in 
the district, and a new set of doctrines introduced. The 
salaries of the teachers were very low, because the old 
pious foundations had been squandered or were badly 
managed. Their dwellings were, in many cities, unsuit- 
able, and their condition generally an unhappy one. 
They seldom stayed long in one place, which added greatly 
to the disorganization of the schools. Finally, the stream 
of pious generosity to which most of the German schools 
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owed their existence had long since dried up, and little 
means were forthcoming to provide new or sustain the 
old. ‘‘Our beloved ancestors,’’ exclaimed the superin- 
tendent Christoph Fischer, of Smalkelden, in 1580, 
*¢ provided for the schools by their last wills and by foun- 
dations. But now we see daily how the love of the poor 
and of needy students is grown cold, and the money spent 
on churches and schools is considered a waste.’’ ‘‘In the 
darkness of the papacy,’’ wrote Conrad Porta, of Eis- 
leben, toward the end of the sixteenth century, ‘‘ every 
one, from the highest to the lowest, even servants and 
day-laborers, contributed to churches and schools, but 
now, in the clear light of the Gospel, even the rich grow 
impatient if ever so little be asked, even for the repairing 
and maintenance of those on hand.’’ 


Though contemporary and domestic evidences show 
how unsatisfactory was the entire school system of Pro- 
testant Germany during the sixteenth century, there can 
be no doubt that for a portion of that time the schools of 
the Catholics suffered greatly from the consequences of 
the new religious revolutions. In 1541, Archbishop Al- 
brecht of Mainz confessed to Cardinal Contarini the supe- 
riority of the Protestant schools, and in 1550, the noble 
Bishopof Wirzburg, Julius Pflug, wrote to Paul III., that 
while the Protestant schools were flourishing, the Catholic 
schools were in a condition of decay. Not the least merit 
of the Society of Jesus in Germany is its restoration 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century of the an- 
cient fame of schools and academies which had reached 
the lowest step of degradation. In 1556, one of the city 
gymnasia of Cologne was confided to them, and in a brief 
space of time they had establishments in Munich (1559) 
Mainz (1561), Trier (1561), Heiligenstadt (1575), Coblenz 
(1582), Paderborn (1587), Miinster (1588), and in other 
large towns and cities like Ingolstadt, Dillingen, and 
Wiirzburg. Their enemies did not fail to recognize the 
skill and devotion of the new teachers. The superin- 
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tendent George Nigrinus complained in 1582 that Pro- 
testant parents of the upper and middle classes were wont 
to send their children to the Jesuits, and to praise their 
industry and their labors. There was a great personal 
charm in these men, often of high birth, trained from 
youth to self-denial and self-control, filled with the enthu- 
siasm of crusaders bent on recovering lost spiritual terri- 
tory, well-bred, and refined by travel and the cosmopoli- 
tan company of the novitiates and colleges. The example 
of their lives, divided between prayer and study, won the 
hearts of the youth entrusted to them, and filled the order 
itself with the choicest vocations. Their program of 
studies aimed chiefly at the training of men destined to 
live in the world; hence the classic languages and pro- 
fane science absorbed most of their attention. Neverthe- 
less, the religious formation of the youth was carefully 
attended to. The daily mass, the frequent confessions 
and communions, the exercises of the special sodalities, 
the personal guidance of the tutors and instructors, the 
regularity of the daily life of the college, acted power- 
fully upon the mind and heart and imagination, especially 
in the earliest days of the movement, when the fine en- 
thusiasm of struggle was at its white heat, and one could 
almost see the fulness of victory in the rapidity with 
which the tide of revolution was being rolled back. In 
these houses of study there was a thorough unity of spirit 
and authority. While the rector of each was absolute 
master of the internal and external life of the college, he 
was also responsible for each student, both for his bodily 
and mental development. The original program of studies 
prescribed constant, but not overwhelming work, provided 
for moderate recreation, forbade the acceptance of gifts 
or presents from the students, and commanded the recep- 
tion of children of every class. 

The teachers were instructed to plant securely the seeds 
of Catholic faith in the hearts of their scholars, and to 
remember that they were not mere grammarians or rheto- 
ricians. The hope of distinction and the fear of disgrace 
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were proposed as powerful and natural motives of labor, 
and corporal punishment was to be rarely administered 
and then by a special official. Between these schools 
there existed close mutual relations, and the teachers and 
text-books of France or Italy often found their way to 
Germany, and vice versa. The teaching was in great 
measure gratuitous. The prestige of the order’s religious 
and political successes was another element of strength, 
and the polished manners, the courtesy and urbanity of 
its disciples a proof that it had found new sources of in- 
fluence over the youth of Germany, and knew how to 
draw upon them for the perfection of youthful character. 
They withstood the heresies that were being quietly in- 
stilled in certain schools, like the ancient and renowned 
one of Diisseldorf, where the Catechism of John Monheim 
was overturning the foundations of the Catholic faith. 
The Jesuit schools of Minster and Paderborn became in 
time famous nurseries of Westphalian Catholicism, and 
the memories of their period of renown still cling about 
these picturesque old towns like a dim but lovely halo. 

Munich, however, seems to have been the scene of the 
highest academical and social activity of the Jesuit teach- 
ers of the sixteenth century. The rapid spread of the 
order, the numerous demands made upon its chiefs for the 
most varied services, religious and political, made it hard 
to keep up always with the needs of the age. As early 
as 1565 the superiors of the province of Higher Germany 
admitted that their professors were either men broken by 
long labors or young, unskilled novices. The memoir of 
Jacob Pontanus (1582) and the Hpistola de scholastico- 
rum nostrorum moribus of the general Aquaviva (1611) 
show that no one was more conscious than themselves of 
the weaknesses that were growing within the order, and 
which it needed the general Ratio Studioruwm of 1599 to 
correct or expel. Withal, their main object in this first 
century of their scholastic activity in Germany was an 
eloquens et sapiens pietas, the production of pious and 
devoted Catholics, skilled in all the social arts, filled with 
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the practical wisdom of life, and bent on preserving or re- 
storing the broken unity of the great Christian body. 
With the Renaissance there entered into the lives of 
Teutonic and Romance nations many elements and 
motives of the old classic peoples, for which they were 
prepared, indeed, but which contrasted, nevertheless, 
greatly with their own medieval philosophy. Very sig- 
nificant in this regard is the interest taken in the classic 
dramatists. Already in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, Terence and Plautus were put upon the stage. 
It was not without protest at the. beginning, for if Eras- 
mus encouraged the practice, Jacob Wimpheling was op- 
posed to it. Melancthon and Luther, and the Reformers 
generally, favored it greatly, and in all their schools the 
plays of the dramatic philosophers of Roman antiquity 
were frequently rehearsed. At Strasburg all the comedies 
of Plautus and Terence were, for a time, reproduced in 
the course of every six months, not excepting the most 
objectionable plays. The progress of the students, the 
delight of the parents, and the still vivid attachment to 
the mystery plays, were the immediate motives assignable 
for the time and care given to the classic plays. Though 
the shrewd and practical life-wisdom of the ancient come- 
dians delighted the burghers at Christmas and Easter, 
and though the students, in their frequent preparation, 
penetrated profoundly into the nature and structure of 
the Latin tongue, more than one teacher of youth depre- 
cated the evils of the promiscuous reading and represen- 
tation of plays, whose authors were pagan to the core, and 
placed upon the public scene situations that were shock- 
ing to the Christian view of life, and principles that 
offended the basic laws of Christian morality. Thus there 
arose a Christianized Terence, a Neo Latin school-drama, 
whose subjects were often taken from the Bible, and 
treated in the most Terentian or Plautian style. Both 
Protestants and Catholics took a part in this work. 
Reuchlin, Schonaeus, Gnaphaeus and Macropedius were 
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its formost champions. The ‘‘ Asotus,’’ ‘‘ Josephus,’’ 
and ‘‘Hecastus,’’ of the latter found a lasting popular 
welcome, asdid the less praiseworthy works of Nicodemus 
Frischlin—his ‘‘Rebecca,’’ ‘‘Susanna,”’ and ‘‘ Julius Redi- 
vivus.’? Intime eventhe Neo Latin school-drama degen- 
erated, and pieces like the ‘‘Studentes,’’ the ‘‘ Amantes 
Amentes,”’ and the ‘‘Cornelius Relegatus,’’ drew more spec- 
tators than the biblicaldrama. The latter was very often 
treated in a manner offensive to Catholics, and no small 
share of the popular hate and ignorance must have come 
from this nominally religious theatre, in which the Pope, 
the monks, and the ‘‘idolaters’’ played so large and so 
ridiculous a réle. 

The peculiarities of the principles and methods of the 
sarly Jesuits as teachers showed themselves nowhere more 
strikingly than in their treatment of the school-drama. 
From the beginning their Ratio Studiorum made little or 
no place for Terence and Plautus, and when, later on, the 
latter obtained a hearing, great care was exercised to put 
upon the stage only such plays as did not offend the dic- 
tates of Christian morality. If the Jesuits made way at 
all for the comedy, it was originally from pedagogical 
motives, the desire to train their students in the arts of 
oratory and extempore speaking, and to develop in them 
a certain natural ease and graceful self-possession which 
the mimic experiences of the stage go far to produce The 
charms of virtue and the hatefulness of sin were the lines 
on which they built up their own theatre, and when, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the Dutch poet, Joost 
van den Vondel, defended the stage against the attacks 
of Calvinist writers, he could appeal to the public exam- 
ple of the Jesuits, whose edifying school-dramas did so 
much to confirm their scholars in the principles of moral- 
ity. The subjects were generally chosen from the Script- 
ures or the lives of the Saints, and often treated with great 
literary skill. Twice a year was the ordinary rule for 
their presentation, but what was lost in frequency was 
made up in magnificence. This splendid sumptuous char- 
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acter the Jesuit dramas took over from the great mystery- 
plays of the preceding century. Indeed, in every sense 
the school-drama of the Jesuits seems to be the heir and 
successor of these gorgeous ‘‘ mysteries”’ of an earlier day. 
Multitudes came from afar to the new plays, and the 
largest halls were unequal to their accommodation. Some- 
times they took several days in their execution, and they 
were often repeated by popular insistence. Whoever has 
seen the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, and recalls the 
emotions it awakens, will have some faint notion of what 
a magnificent school-drama given by the German Jesuits, 
let us say of Munich, would be like. For it was at Mu- 
nich that the Jesuit drama reached its acme. The 
princely, art-loving Wittelsbacher, always half Italian 
by their position and their ideals, were the patrons of the 
new school, and spared nothing to ensure the noblest fram- 
ing of its productions. In 1574 the tragedy of ‘‘ Constan- 
tine,’’ by the Pater Georg Agricola, was given during two 
days. The whole city was turned into a stage, over one 
thousand actors were introduced, and an enormous mul- 
titude streamed in from every side to behold, on one day, 
the gorgeous pomp of the triumphal procession of Con- 
stantine after the defeat of Maxentius, and, on the other, 
the solemn triumph of the Holy Cross on which the sign 
of our salvation was borne aloft through the city, amid 
the jubilant acclamations of many thousand spectators. 
In Jacob Bidemann the Jesuits of the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century reached the acme of their dramatic 
reputation. His ‘‘ Joannes Calybita,’’ ‘‘The Egyptian 
Joseph,’’ ‘‘ Belisarius’’? and ‘*Cenodoxus, the Doctor of 
Paris’? are said to be not unworthy of Calderon. ‘‘In 
general,’? says von Reinhardstéttner, ‘‘the Jesuits did 
much great and durable work in the first century of their 
dramatic labors. While they infused poetry and art into 
the dry framework of the humanistic drama, they also 
awakened and preserved throughout Bavaria, and espec- 
ially in Munich, both taste and intelligence for the thea- 
tre and its useful services.”’ 
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The wars of religion and the weakening of the imperial 
and papal authority brought about a sad condition for the 
Catholic universities of Germany during the sixteenth 
century. They lost more and more their ancient char- 
acter of great independent corporations, representative of 
the highest interests of the Church, elevated above party 
strife and private opinion, animated by a love of know)- 
edge and existing only for its diffusion. Freiburg in 
Breisgau, once flourishing, degenerated almost totally. 
Ingolstadt, Cologne, and Erfurt were in the same category. 
The University of Vienna, which had risen so rapidly 
under the first Maximilian, sank steadily from the out- 
break of the Reformation. Its numbers decreased, its 
revenues were ill-managed, its professors were obliged to 
combine other occupations with their teaching office, and 
its chairs were made centres for the dissemination of 
heresy. Endless proposals of reform were made, but not 
executed. The students were poor and wretched, often 
obliged to beg their bread, because the old Buwrsen, col- 
leges, or dormitories, were closed or in decay. In fact, 
it was the loss of these dwelling houses for the students, 
erected by the Catholic generosity of a preceding age, 
and once carefully governed, that brought about the 
downfall of many universities. The private life of the 
academical youth was thenceforth utterly without con- 
trol; and immorality, idleness, duelling, and contentious- 
ness gained daily the upper hand. The success of the 
Jesuits in secondary instruction suggested them, in this 
extraordinary situation, for the universities, and in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century the theological, philo- 
logical, and philosophical teaching in Catholic lands of 
German tongue passed in great measure under their con- 
trol, as at Ingolstadt, Dillingen, Wiirzburg, Cologne, and 
Trier. Their chairs attracted a multitude of students, 
while those of the university professors were often utterly 
neglected. Bitter recriminations arose on the part of the 
latter, especially at Ingolstadt, which were paralleled in 
other university towns, like Freiburg, Wiirzburg, and 
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Vienna. In the latter place the awarding of university 
honors by the Jesuits was long a source of painful dis- 
putes, the university demanding that all the scholars and 
studies of the Jesuits should be under the general super- 
vision of the rector of the university, and King Ferdinand 
replying that he would do nothing against the interests 
of theorder. During this period the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers looked upon the Jesuits as the most reliable 
and experienced teachers of youth, and least likely to 
mislead or be misled in the rapid and profound changes 
that were going on in the society of that day. The dis- 
cipline of Jesuit houses was excellent, while the once ad- 
mirable administration of the Bursen was everywhere 
disrupted, chiefly because of the malversation of the 
funds, but not unfrequently because in the confusion of 
religious revolution the devotion to youth and the pro- 
found pedagogical philosophy of the fifteenth century 
had become cold or forgotten. The university professors 
were wretchedly paid, their position that of state ser- 
vants, their orthodoxy suspected, and their authority 
over the students small. No class of men lost more by 
the Reformation than they, for whereas before it they 
were esteemed members of a self-governing body, with 
ancient traditions and strong social authority, they were 
now little better than day laborers, without prestige or 
power beyond their personal action, and obliged to assist 
at the transfer to youthful rivals of functions to which in 
the ordinary course of events they would have been the 
natural heirs. 

Of the Protestant universities, some, like Tiibingen 
and Leipsic, had been violently reformed ; others were 
new creations, like Marburg, Kénigsberg, Jena, and Helm- 
stidt. In all of them the local civil authority reigned 
supreme, and the many changes from Lutheran to Cal- 
vinist dynasty, and vice versa, made the positions of the 
professors uncertain and kept up a constant change. The 
needs of the petty German dynasts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were many and great for wars and court, travel, 
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bribery, and dissipation. The ancient funds of their 
universities were tempting, and their avarice was often 
the cause of the diminution or total disappearance of the 
scholastic wealth collected before the Reformation. The 
power of the Emperor was now a bit of archaism, and that 
of the little duke or princelet was supreme. All hung 
upon his humor or temperament. Universities like Ros- 
tock and Greifswald were made mendicant during the 
whole century. In all of them the salaries of the pro- 
fessors were insufficient and ill paid. The court fool and 
the fencing-master of the sovereign were far better off, and 
so low did they sink at times that the professors looked 
on it as a valuable privilege to possess the right of sale of 
wine and beer to their students. They added other occu- 
pations to piece out a sufficient revenue. They were fre- 
quently absent on their own business, and a supervision 
had often to be established over their lessons or their 
daily appearance. As there was little dignity in their 
treatment from above, so in turn there was often small 
edification in the example of their lives. The public 
records are full of reproaches and specific accusations 
against the teachers. The same records abound in denun- 
ciations of the students for vanity in dress, neglect of 
study, violent, uproarious conduct at night in the public 
streets, maltreatment of the townspeople, ‘‘ the worship 
of Bacchus and Venus,’’ and general ‘‘Cyclopean sav- 
agery.’’ In 1537 Melancthon complained of the absence 
of discipline at Wittenberg, and of the untamable self- 
will of the students. In 1565 it was not better. Two 
years previous the sons of the Duke of Pomerania left the 
town because of the dissolute habits of the students. 
They had lodgings in the old Augustinian monastery, be- 
come the property of Luther, and where his son Martin 
kept a tavern. But they could not stay ; for above them 
were seven rooms full of Frenchmen and Poles, Suabians 
and Franconians, whose disorderly life, day and night, 
caused them great inconvenience. Tiibingen is described 
by contemporaries as the scene of the wildest dissipation. 
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In 1577 the subsheriff of the town declared that no citizen 
dared longer to act as constable, and that the place was 
worse than Sodom and Gomorrha. The students resisted 
all attempts at punishment, and every night was made 
hideous with the shouts of revellers, cries of angry dis- 
putants, breaking of doors and windows, and an occa- 
sional murder of a watchman or a fellow-student. In 
general, academical discipline seems to have been to a 
great extent ruined, and the saying ran— 


Wer von Tiibingen kommt ohne Weib, 
Von Jena mit gesundem Leib, 

Von Helmstiidt ohne Wunden, 

Von Jena ohne Schrunden. 

Von Marburg ungefallen, 

Hat nicht studirt auf allen. 


Unhappiest of all men was the new student, who had 
to go through a time of fagging. He was called 
‘* Beanus’’ (bec-jaune) or ‘‘Fox”’ and defined as a ‘‘wild 
animal whose horns had to be cut off to make him fit to 
assist at the public lectures of the university.”’ Innocent 
enough in its early pre-Reformation stages, this practice 
became a very cruel and inhuman ceremony in the six- 
teenth century, accompanied with heavy fines and whole 
nights of drunkenness. The new student had no longer the 
Bursen to go to for shelter, and was usually handed over 
for guidance to some older student from his own neigh- 
borhood. He became at once the ‘‘famulus’’ or slave of 
this ‘‘Herr’’ or ‘‘Patron ;’? waited on him day and night, 
suffered from his fits of anger, gave him his money and 
his best clothing—in a word, was his chattel, until such 
time as his own turn came and he ceased to be a ‘‘ Penn- 
aler’’ or weak, feathered thing, and became a ‘‘ Schorist’’ 
or Shearer of those under him. Wolfgang Heider, pro- 
fessor at Jena, in 1667, has left us a pretty pen-portrait. 
of ‘‘a genuine Shearer,’’ which is absolutely untranslat- 
able, and must therefore be read in the original. Per- 
haps no better index could be given of the moral tone of 
many of these universities than is found in the ‘‘ Song of 
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the Drinker’s Club”’ of Jena, a much-beloved ‘‘ Lied’? of 
the early part of the seventeenth century : 


Lasst uns schlemmen und demmen bis morgen! 
Lasset uns frihlich seia ohne Sorgen! 

Wer uns nicht bargen will, komme morgen ! 
Wir haben nur kleine Zeit hier auf Erden, 
Drum muss sie uns kurz und lieb dech werden. 
Wer einmal stirbt, der liegt und bleibt liegen, 
Aus ist es mit Leben und mit Vergniigen. 

Wir haben noch von Keinem vernommen : 

Er sei von der Hille zurtick gekommen, 

Und habe verkiindet wie dort es stiinde. 

Gute Gesellschaft treiben ist ja nicht Siinde, 
Sauf also dich voll und lege dich nieder! 

Steh auf und sauf und besaufe dich wieder. 


THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 











OUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


In 1791, there was one theological seminary in this 
country for the education of secular priests, with four 
directors and five students. At present there are over 
20 seminaries conducted by 160 teachers, with an aggre- 
gate of about 2,000 students. 

These figures will cause no surprise to those who ob- 
serve the growth of the Church in the United States. 
They are in fact a truer index of that growth than the 
general statistics of our Catholic population, which are so 
difficult to obtain, and which are the subject of much 
doubt and discussion. The development of the seminary 
system is like that of the internal organs upon which the 
body depends for its vigor. It goes on quietly and creates 
as little stir in the outside world as does the daily work 
of each seminary. But just as each seminary, by provid- 
ing men for the sacred ministry, plays an essential though 
unobtrusive part in the furtherance of religion, so the en- 
tire system of theological schools, becoming gradually 
more and more perfect, imparts fresh strength to the eccle- 
siastical body. It is important, then, to bring out in 
bolder relief than is ordinarily done the main features in 
the improvement of our seminaries, and briefly, at least, 
to indicate the conditions on which progress depends. 

It is not merely the multiplication of seminaries that 
deserves attention. It is rather the fact that each new 
institution embodies some progressive idea, while the older 
show a disposition to keep pace with the general advance. 
Thus, to begin with the practical though material ele- 
ments, it is interesting to note the improvements that have 
been made in seminary buildings. One has only to com- 
pare the modest structures of fifty or a hundred years ago 
with the splendid edifices of our own day, in order to real- 
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ize how much better provision is made for the modern 
student of theology than was offered to his predecessors. 
In some cases more ample accommodation is secured in 
one large building; in others, separate buildings have 
been erected, with a view to different purposes. But in 
all cases, serious attention has been given to health, exer- 
cise, comfort and time-saving. It is safe to say that no 
seminary edifice of the future will be planned on the prin- 
ciple that the cheapest is the best. 

More significant still is the progress in the work of the 
seminary. Here, as in all that quickens the vitality of the 
Church, we discern the happy influence of Leo XIII. 
Nothing has been nearer to the heart of the intellectual 
Pontiff than the betterment of clerical education. Years 
of experience had taught him that this upward movement 
could not be initiated by exhortations, or even by decrees 
that dealt with mere generalities. To lengthen the semi- 
nary course without giving it at the same time more solid- 
ity, would have been simply a process of dilution. To 
condemn the errors of the day, to insist upon the harmony 
between natural truth and revealed truth, or to urge upon 
Catholic teachers the necessity of adapting their methods 
of exposition and defence to the needs of modern thought 
—these and like measures might have roused a passing 
enthusiasm, but their educational effect would have been 
meagre. Something more tangible was needed. A defi- 
nite line of action had to be pointed out in order to con- 
centrate and intensify efforts that would otherwise be 
scattering and feeble. If, in a word, philosophy and the- 
ology were to take on a sturdier growth, a systematic 
treatment was required in which the deepest principles of 
reason and the highest truths of revelation should be 
harmonized. In the judgment of Leo XIII., the system of 
St. Thomas was the one best adapted to this purpose. 

The encyclical Mterni Patris marked a new era in 
Catholic teaching, and especially in ecclesiastical educa- 
tion. With the neo-scholastic movement, which in less 
than twenty years has assumed such remarkable propor- 
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tions, with the extensive literature which it has produced 
and the numerous organizations which it has inspired, we 
are not at present concerned. It has compelled attention 
even where it met no sympathy, and it will certainly ex- 
cite greater interest according as its real nature and scope 
become generally known.! As it naturally began in 
theological schools, its success must depend in great meas- 
ure upon the appreciation of its merits by teachers and 
students in the seminary. It is to this phase of the 
movement that we wish to call attention. 

Apart from the work of interpreting St. Thomas and 
the more or less profitable discussion which it involves, 
there is one feature in his writings which can hardly be 
disputed, and that is their pedagogical value. Every one 
who is at all familiar with the Summa, for instance, will 
admit that it is an object-lesson in order, comprehensive- 
ness, acumen, and depth. Or if, turning from its clear- 
cut conciseness, we take up a more diffuse work, such as 
the Quaestiones Disputatae, we shall find every ‘‘ article”’ 
a model of courteous incisiveness where the author ex- 
amines the opinions of others, and of modest independ- 
ence where he explains his own. Now, these are pre- 
cisely the qualities which we seek in modern writers—and 
sometimes discover. 'The more faithfully such character- 
istics of the Angelic Doctor are copied, the healthier will 
be the student’s tone of mind. Imitation of this sort is 
never servile. 

With the text of St. Thomas for his pattern, the 
teacher is in a position to give his students an intellectual 
training that will be invaluable to them, whatever special 
line of study they may subsequently choose. For in 
every science he is most likely to succeed who can view 
his subject in all its bearings, analyze it thoroughly, 
divide it properly, study it systematically, and test the 
results which he or others may obtain, by sharp-edged 
criticism. The mental endowment which all this sup- 


‘Interesting accounts of this movement are given in the Revue Philosophiwjue for 
March, 1892, and April, 1893. 
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poses is, though latent, sometimes so near the surface of 
the student’s mind that it comes into play at the lightest 
contact with a master such as Aquinas. But again, and 
more frequently, education, literally speaking, is re- 
quired. Highly gifted minds experience at the outset a 
difficulty in handling scholastic principles and following 
the drill-manual of scholastic discussion. Yet this diffi- 
culty is considerably lessened by skilful teachers, whose 
happy intuition or patient experiment has shown them 
how the best results are to be gotten. Probably no two 
teachers follow exactly the same plan or succeed in the 
same degree. For the common good, it would be useful 
to know what methods are employed and how far each 
has proved efficacious. 

One of the foremost thinkers of the day, Wilhelm 
Wundt, has said: ‘‘Zugleich aber ist es die scholastiche 
Wissenschaft, in der allmahlich jene Krafte des Denkens 
geubt wurden, aus deren freierer Bethitigung die Wissen- 
chaft der Neuzeit hervorging.’’?} 

And we might add, there is no reason why students 
whose mental powers have been developed by familiarity 
with St. Thomas, should not be prepared to deal success- 
fully with the problems of modern science. Here, it is 
true, a serious difficulty has to be encountered. The 
language of the School is not the language of the present 
day, nor are its axioms, sound as they may be, the norm 
of modern thought. Hence it may happen that a student 
who revels in metaphysics while he sits at his desk or 
listens to a lecture, is embarrassed when he descends to a 
lower plane and faces the results of empirical investiga- 
tion. Itis not merely that the crystallized Latin terms 
dissolve too slowly into their English equivalents, but that 
the abstract notions to which he is accustomed seem so 
far removed from the actualities of science. The prin- 
ciples are evident, the facts undeniable ; how to focus the 
principles upon the facts in an orderly unit of knowledge, 
is the question. The answer, of course, implies a com- 


iSyatem der Philosophie. Leipzig, 1889, p. 13. 
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parison, and this, in turn, is only possible when both sides 
of the problem are thoroughly understood ; that is to say, 
when the student, not content with handy phrases, has 
assimilated into his own mental structure the true sub- 
stance of scholastic teaching, and, not satisfied with 
glittering assertions, has tested the methods of modern 
science and learned the precise value of its generaliza- 
tions. 

In view of these urgent needs, it is gratifying to note 
that increased attention is now being paid, in theseminary 
course, to the natural sciences. For these, too, beyond 
all question, have a pedagogical value. They sharpen 
the powers of observation, compel accuracy of thought and 
expression, and thus serve as a balance to those specula- 
tive studies which widen the mental view at the expense 
of details. At what particular point in the clerical stu- 
dent’s course the natural sciences should be introduced, is 
largely a matter of opinion. They are doubtless taught 
to good purpose when they parallel the lectures in philos- 
ophy, since in this case it is easier to confront their facts 
and its abstractions. Here again, however, experience 
inust furnish the ultimate decision, and the most satis- 
factory plan for effecting this ‘‘adaptation”’ will natu- 
rally combine many elements that now suffer from their 
isolation. 

In this contact of the scholastic system with the out- 
come of scientific research, it is the philosophy of St. 
Thomasthatstandsinthe foreground. Also, indirectly, the 
Thomistic theology is affected inasmuch as it makes con- 
stant use of philosophical principles in its exposition of 
dogmatic truth. That this exposition is a marvel of 
reasoning needs not to be proven here; the veil of mystery 
almost stirs when Thomas speaks. But mysteries there 
are after all, the divinely revealed truths of Christian 
faith. And if scholastic theology approaches them in 
reverent boldness, it is because the foundation on which 
they rest was, in that elder day, unshaken. Nor is it 
less firm to-day, from the Catholic point of view. But 
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because this very security can only be increased by a 
fuller knowledge of all that concerns the sources of reve- 
lation, it is needful to take account of the progress that 
research has made concerning Sacred Scripture and the 
growth of the Christian Church. Leo XIII., in his 
encyclicals on biblical and historical studies, has opened 
up to Catholic scholars a vast field for investigation. At 
the same time, he has given a powerful impulse to these 
studies in our theological schools, which have to lay the 
foundations at least in Scripture and history. 

These branches demand erudition rather than specula- 
tion, a painstaking search for documentary evidence rather 
than severe deduction from well-known principles, the ap- 
plication of critical methods where a priori reasoning is of 
little avail. In them, more perhaps than in any other de- 
partment of clerical education, it is training that tells and 
specialization that triumphs. When we consider in this 
work of preparation the auxiliary branches required for 
the pursuit of either biblical or historical research, and 
when we glance at the literature that covers even points 
of detail, we see clearly that the only hope of success lies 
in so adjusting the course of study that the seminary grad- 
uate may be acquainted with the actual state of these sci- 
encesand provided with the requisites for subsequent inves- 
tigation. It is not easy to say off-hand how this adjust- 
ment can best be effected—how the limits of introductory 
studies are to be defined; how the elements of preparation 
are to be worked in so evenly that none predominates to 
the neglect of others equally important. As it would 
hardly be practicable to extend the seminary course over 
a greater number of years, it is essential to know by what 
process of concentration, or by what orderly arrangement, 
due regard may be had for the teaching of Scripture and 
history, overgrown as they are in the present conditions 
of knowledge. 

These improvements in our seminary teaching of phi- 
losophy, theology, history, and Scripture we have hith- 
erto regarded as affecting the student’s formation. It 
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should not, however, be forgotten that this formation is 
the work of the professor, and that to speak of it as im- 
. proved is to say that he is attaining higher standards and 
adopting better methods. Whether this be a purely in- 
ternal development or a process of adaptation we need not 
for the present discuss. At any rate, it is a ‘‘useful va- 
riation,’’ and we may glance, in a spirit of congratulation, 
at its salient features. 

Formerly, the number of professors in the faculty be- 
ing small, each was overburdened with classes. The 
‘division of labor’’ was so simple that the same teacher 
on the same day might have to lecture in dogma, moral, 
and Scripture, with perhaps an hour or so on Hebrew 
thrown in. To prepare all this matter could not have 
been an easy task. To keep abreast of scientific move- 
ments in the outside world must have been still more 
difficult. And, notwithstanding such drawbacks, these 
men, truly devoted to their work, sent forth from the 
seminaries a body of priests of which any country might 
be proud. 

We should not infer that they were eager to retain 
their monopoly or that they would resent our modern 
effort at a more equable distribution of toil. In fact, it 
would be venturesome to assert that this effort has gone 
far enough. But, in some instances at least, it has pro- 
duced effects which amply justify its continuance. A 
teacher who can confine himself to one branch will cer- 
tainly do better work and do it with more pleasure than 
another who is busied with many things. From the 
former we may expect original research and useful publi- 
cations, while the latter has scarcely the time to find out 
what others are doing. In the one case, we have limita- 
tion with depth; in the other, a vastness of surface. Be- 
tween the two it is not hard to choose. 

This willingness to expand on the part of the faculties 
has a consequence the full import of which is not always 
realized. Once it is known that a teaching career is pos- 
sible, vocations for it willdevelop. The fact that a young 

4cu 
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man enters the seminary and shows a love of his studies 
does not necessarily imply that the mission is his only 
sphere of usefulness. He may, on the contrary, possess 
talent which cannot be used to the best advantage amid 
the arduous duties of the ministry, and which, neverthe- 
less, should be spent in the service of the Church. What- 
ever stifles the desire for scientific work is a hindrance to 
clerical education, and, conversely, every encouragement 
by which the student is attracted toa life of research 
furthers the end for which seminaries exist. Specialized 
study becomes possible; attacks on Catholic truth are 
met point for point by skilled defenders, and new vigor 
is infused into our Catholic publications. What is more 
to our present purpose, the demand for teachers creates 
the supply, and the supply, if properly managed, will 
meet the demand. When a vacancy occurs, the seminary 
is able to fill it without being obliged to accept an appli- 
vant whose best intellectual commendation may be that 
he is not fully equipped for work in the parish. 

To maintain ecclesiastical education at its proper level, 
or in other words, to keep it on a par with the scientific 
progress of the world, the teacher must, in the first place, 
be acquainted with that progress. We have happily out- 
lived the times that looked upon ‘‘ modern’? as synony- 
mous with ‘‘evil.’? Facts being facts, albeit new, they 
might as well be enlisted in the cause of truth as in that 
of error. Methods that are effectual means of research, 
by whomsoever devised, ought surely be employed in the 
furtherance of knowledge. And if to get possession of 
these facts or to master these methods, time, patience, 
and perhaps travel are necessary, the price is well worth 
paying. This conviction at least seems to be gaining 
ground, and it is encouraging to know that many of those 
now engaged as teachers in our seminaries have been pre- 
pared for their work by special studies, either in our 
American universities or, as more commonly happens, in 
the older institutions of Europe. 
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Circumstances may at times oblige a young man eager 
for knowledge to associate as a fellow-student with those 
who do not share in his religious belief, and to seek in- 
struction of learned men who are frankly opposed to the 
Church. This course, it is supposed by some, is fraught 
with danger, even for one who has finished his studies in 
theology, and who, if the seminary has done its duty, 
ought to know the strength of his own position and the 
weakness of the arguments by which itis assailed. Such 
apprehensions may, or may not, be based upon a precise 
knowledge of the conditions into which the student is 
thrown, of the scientific spirit with which he is brought 
into touch, and of the relations which exist between him 
and his professors. It is possible, too, that the student 
himself may experience a sort of timidity when he finds 
himself for the first time in his new environment, and 
may listen to a lecture with more caution than is exer- 
cised by those who ponder the professor’s printed text. 
He may think of St. Basil and St. Gregory at the pagan 
schools of Athens, of St. Jerome conferring with the 
Rabbis, of the Catholic medizval scholars who learned 
under Moorish instructors. He may, within a limited 
sphere, correct false impressions, and by engaging in per- 
sonal research give a palpable proof that Catholics do not 
fear the progress of science. But why exhaust the pos- 
sibilities? So long as he sojourns in partibus the appre- 
hensions remain. 

They remain to convince us, if further conviction were 
needed, that the most pressing want of the Church in this 
country is an institution which shall offer Catholic stu- 
dents, both clerical and lay, an opportunity to pursue all 
lines of scientific work, without incurring the risks, 
either real or imaginary, to which they are exposed in 
some of the great universities. If now, at the creation 
of such an institution, Catholic professors for every branch 
abounded; or if the knowledge required of the modern 
teacher could be infused; or if the best means of research 
in each department were found at Catholic schools already 
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in existence; there would be no need of preparing the 
pioneer professors in any non-Catholic atmosphere. 

Fortunately, the necessity of this sort of preparation 
is diminishing. Though but six years in existence, the 
Catholic University has already sent out a number of 
graduates who are doing excellent work in different 
seminaries. It has also exerted a stimulating influence 
upon the younger clergy by opening to them a career of 
scientific investigation. And this influence will naturally 
be greater when all the schools of the University are es- 
tablished, and each school thoroughly equipped. 

The seminary teacher who receives proper training 
either here or abroad, lays up, with scarcely any trouble, 
a stock of useful information over and above what he 
gets in the lecture-hall. In the library he finds the stan- 
dard works and the latest publications on his particular 
line of subjects. In the reading-room, scientific periodi- 
cals of every description areat his disposal, and familiarize 
him with the actual problems of the day. He soon 
realizes that these sources of knowledge are indispensable 
adjuncts to his future teaching, and naturally his first 
thought on returning to the seminary is to have this lit- 
erature at hand. 

Again, his daily association at the university with 
men who are following the same course of studies, not 
only quickens his endeavor but also suggests to him new 
phases of each question, new difficulties not found per- 
haps in books, and new ways of answering them. To 
maintain the kindly relations thus established, may not 
be absolutely necessary, but it is extremely useful. To 
attend the scientific gatherings that are held each year in 
various countries and to study the methods of ecclesias- 
tical education in France and Italy and Germany, may 
demand some energy; but the return is well worth the 
outlay. Add to this that the professor, during term- 
time, has hit upon a point which he cannot clear up 
without consulting a document contained in some distant 
library, or without personally visiting a certain locality, 
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and it will be clear that vacation is not for him a long 
holiday nor a stationary repose. 

Books and travel are, for some people, luxuries ; for 
the teacher they are necessaries. This consideration does 
not seem to affect the mind of publishers or of public car- 
riers to any remarkable degree. The time, of course, may 
come, in some ideal phase of evolution, when volumes and 
voyages will involve a minimum of expense. That its 
coming may be hastened is the prayer, no doubt, of many 
a teacher. Meanwhile, the prospect of making necessary 
additions to his income by taking charge of a parish 
during the summer, is not always a spur to scientific am- 
bition. Nor can he be severely blamed if, occasionally, 
he gives an envious thought to institutions that are 
founded and maintained by the splendid generosity of 
non-Catholics, for these benefactors have learned the true 
value of wealth. 

It is instructive to note that their liberality meets a 
ready response in the generous emulation and forceful 
co-operation which animate the educational movement in 
the United States. The universities exert a wholesome 
pressure upon the colleges and schools by continually 
raising the standard of excellence, and by providing 
teachers who are specialists in the branches they handle. 
And these teachers, well acquainted with the spirit and 
requirements of the university, send to it students who 
are prepared for its more advanced work. Beside this 
constant interaction, there are special means of mutual 
assistance—meetings in which teachers discuss educa- 
tional problems, periodicals that report each improvement 
in method abroad or at home, summer schools that offer 
serious courses on almost every subject as a profitable way 
of spending vacation. Ona higher level are the numer- 
ous scientific associations which convene annually, not so 
much to treat of pedagogical matters as to acquaint their 
members with the results of investigation, to profit by 
friendly criticism, and to suggest new lines of research. 
From meetings of inis sort the physiologist, the psycholo- 
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gist, the orientalist, the chemist, or the historian, as the 
case may be, returns to his laboratory or to his library 
with a fresh fund of knowledge, and with renewed zeal 
for the prosecution of his work. The very rivalry that is 
often provoked becomes a bond of unity, linking men 
together in the pursuit of noblest purposes, and inspiring 
them with respect for each other’s opinions. 

By methods of this kind, each teacher gives and re- 
ceives. Each institution, while it pushes ambitiously to 
the front rank, is a help, not a hindrance, to its neigh- 
bors. And though absolute uniformity is neither sought 
nor attained, there is a general advance towards perfec- 
tion, in which the various schools, in their due proportion, 
havea share. Verily, in this respect, the present genera- 
tion is wise. Epwarp A. PAcE. 
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Three Scholarships in Chemistry.—By the will of the late Miss Mary D. 
Peabody, of Washington, D. C., the sum of $15,000 was bequeathed to the 
University for the purpose of establishing three scholarships in the memory 
of her father, Professor Joseph L. Peabody, to be known as the “Joseph L. 
Peabody Scholarships of Chemical and Physical Science.’”? The scholarships 
are at the disposal of the University, which seizes this occasion to express its 
very sincere gratitude for this noble gift. 

Gift of Mr. L. Huffer.—Mr. L. Hiffer, of Paris, France, has given to the 
University the sum of $2,500. This generous family had previously con- 
tributed $8,000 to the University, and in many ways manifested a practical 
interest in our work, for which the University is deeply grateful. 

The Right Reverend Rector.—During the months of May and June the Right 
Reverend Rector visited a large number of our Catholic colleges and educa- 
tional institutions in the interest of our new schools of philosophy and the 
social sciences. In all of them he explained in great detail the purpose of the 
University, its relations to the Catholic life of our country, and the especial 
advantages offered by its program of studies. He was everywhere received 
with enthusiasm, and the University has every reason to expect a rich harvest 
from his laborious journeys. 


Work of the Professors.—Professor O’Gorman has in press a ‘‘ History of 
the Catholic Church in the United States.’’ It is Volume IX of the series of 
American Church History brought out by the Christian Literature Company 
of New York, and will be ready in the early fall. 

Professor Schroeder contributed to the April number of the American Cath- 


olic Quarterly Review an article on ‘‘ Leo XIII. and the Encyclical Longin- 
qua.”’ 


Professor Péries has a second paper in the American Ecclesiastical Review 
for May on the ‘‘ Study of Canon Law in the United States.” 
Professor Quinn has succeeded in organizing at Washington a very promis- 
ing branch of the American Archeological Association. 
The Literary Society.—The following papers were read and discussed in 
the Literary Society during the last term: 
March 24—7'he Real Presence According to the Fathers, by Rev. Cornelius 
F. Crowley. 
? ‘« — The Labor Problem, by Rev. William F. Sheran. 
May 12—Philosophical Sin, by Rev. James F. Dolan. 
ss “The ‘Doctrine of the Apostles,”’ by Rev. John J. Lynch. 
Public Lecture on Napoleon.—On May 2d Gardiner Hubbard, Esq., of 
Washington, delivered a very interesting public lecture (illustrated) on Napo- 
leon. A large and critical audience enjoyed the exhibition of Mr. Hubbard’s 
rare collection of portraits of the great Corsican. 


Association of Alumni.—It has been decided to form an association of the 
alumni of the University. The meeting of the old students will take place 
401 
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October ist, on the occasion of the opening of the new schools of philosophy 
and the social sciences. The time is a very auspicious one, and all the old 
students of the University will be cordially welcomed on that occasion. 


The University and Maynooth College.—The University associated itself 
heartily with Maynooth College on the occasion of its centenary. The Right 
Reverend Rector wrote a warm letter of congratulation to the president and 
faculty, and Most Rev. Patrick Riordan, D. D., Archbishop of San Francisco, 
represented the University at the exercises. Vivat. Floreat. Crescat! 


The Semi-Centenary of Notre Dame.—The Right Reverend Rector assisted 
at the celebration of the semi-centenary of the University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
It is the earnest wish of all connected with the Catholic University that the 
institution of Notre Dame may continue to flourish in the future even more 
vigorously than in the past, and that the centenary of its foundation by the 
venerable Father Sorin may dawn upon an educational establishment second 
to none in the world. 


Examinations and Degrees.—The following candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Theology passed a successful examination: Rev. John Joseph 
Clifford, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Rev. Thomas Edward Cusack, Alton, Ills. ; Rev. 
James Francis Dolan, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Francis Gilfillan, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Rev. William Joseph Fogarty, Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Patrick Joseph Keane, 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Rev. John James Lynch, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph 
McSorley (C. 8. P.), St. Thomas’ College, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Joseph 
Francis Studnicka, Jamestown, N. Y. Successful examinations for the de- 
gree of Licentiate in Theology were passed by Rev. George Vincent Leahy, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. John Lunny, Springfield, Mass. ; Rev. John Damen 
Maguire, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Rev. Peter Hugh McClean, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Rev. Philip O’Ryan, San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. George Joseph Reid, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ; Rev. Arthur Vaschalde (C. 8S. B.), Toronto, Can. ; Rev. Augustin 
Rémi Vassal, St. Pau), Minn. For this degree, besides an oral examination 
of two hours, the applicants must present to the faculty a written dissertation 
of superior value. The degree of Doctor in Theology was conferred upon 

tev. George J. Lucas, of the diocese of Scranton, and Rev. Edmund 
Dublanchy, of the Marist House of Studies, Brookland, D. C. In the absence 
of His Eminence the Chancellor the degrees were conferred on all present by 
Ilis Excellency Monsignor Francesco Satolli, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. 

The Doctorate in Theology.—This year, for the first time in its history, 
the Faculty of Theology had the pleasure of conferring the doctorate in the- 
ology upon the two candidates above named. Both had successfully complied 
with the University regulations for the degrees. The work of Dr. Lucas on 
Agnosticism and Religion, and that of Dr. Dublanchy, De aziomate: Extra 
Ecclesiam Nulla Salus, were accepted by the faculty as satisfactory, and both 
passed in a very creditable manner the trying ordeal of six hours public 
examination, in two sessions of three hours each. Both of these candidates 
have spent several years in preparing themselves for the doctorate in theology, 
and it is a matter of congratulation that their success has justified the fixing 
of an elevated standard for the attainment of the highest honor in the gift of 
the Theological Faculty. The latter was very much pleased to welcome among 
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the objectors to the theses of the candidates, the members of the Apostolic 
Delegation, His Excellency Monsignor Satolli, Monsignor Sbarretti, and Dr. 
Rooker, also Fathers Sabetti, Holaind, and Smith of the Society of Jesus, and 
Father Stern of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 


Graduating Exercises.—The graduating exercises took place on June 20th, 
at 9.30 A.M. They were conducted by the Right Reverend Rector. In pre- 
senting to His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate, the candidates for degrees, 
Dr. O’Gorman, the Dean of the Faculty of Theology, read an address on the 
doctorate in theology, whose text we give below. Dr. Dublanchy then read, 
in the name of all, the profession of faith of Pius IV., which was subscribed 
to by all the candidates. Thereupon His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate 
conferred on each one the diploma of his degree, and afterwards delivered an 
earnest and eloquent discourse on the duties and responsibilities of these scho- 
lastic titles. The special ceremonies usual in conferring the doctorate in 
theology were then proceeded with. At their close Dr. Lucas delivered an 
address of thanks to the University in the name of all the candidates for the 
degrees conferred upon them, after which he proceeded to give a brief in- 
augural lecture, as is wont on such occasions. The exercises were closed by a 
discourse from the Right Reverend Rector, after which all present adjourned 
to the chapel, where a Te Deum was sung in thanksgiving for the success 
of the year. 


Address of the Dean of the Faculty.—The address of Dr. O’Gorman was 
as follows: In the name of the Faculty I have the honor to present to your 
Excellency, for the reception of degrees in Theology nine bachelors, eight 
licentiates and two doctors. In the six years of our existence we have made 
many bachelors and twenty-four licentiates. But this is the first presentation 
of candidates for the doctorate, the highest honor in the gift of this Univer- 
sity. The two candidates, the Rev. George A. Lucas and the Rev. Edmund 
Dublanchy, have fulfilled the conditions required with such excellence that it 
shall be forever to their glory, not only that they are the first fruits in the 
doctorate of this University, but also and especially that they have from 
the start set up a standard in written dissertation and oral disputation such 
that they have assured for all time to come the value and significance of the 
degree. 

The gradus or steps in the royal stairs of the palace of knowledge are all 
represented in the candidates presented by us to-day to your Excellency for 
diplomas. Baccalaureate, Licentiate, Doctorate, such is the traditional gradu- 
ation which has come down to us from the earliest universities, and such the 
graduation which this University has at heart to preserve and hand down to 
the ages that are to follow. Andas we remain faithful to the olden traditions 
in the number and the spacing of the steps, so also in our understanding of 
the nature, the privileges and duties of each degree. On former occasions 
like this the Baccalaureate and the Licentiate have been explained. I beg 
indulgence for a few minutes while I say a word about the Doctorate. 

In the earliest days of university life anyone who was bold enough to 
assume that he could teach—and of such boldness Abelard was the most con- 
spicuous instance—might set up his chair in any university city and gather a 
class of hearers. Such freedom had its inconveniences, and naturally was 
restricted in proportion as the organization of the universities was developed. 
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By the middle of the twelfth century the right to teach theology demanded s 
licence, or, in other words, the doctorate, from the chancellor of the diocese 
at first, aud afterwards from the chancellor of the university. 

It must be borne in mind that the medieval was the period of guilds in 
the sphere of labor, trade and commerce much more than ours is the age 
of unions, and that the medieval guild was a better solution of social difficul- 
ties of those times than are the modern unions of the social difficulties of 
our times. Now, in the understanding of that time, the university was a 
guild of learning. It took in apprentices, who in time were made into assist- 
ants or companions, and finally were turned out of tutelage masters in their 
craft. Apprentices, companions, masters, are the prototypes of bachelor, 
licentiate, doctor. The companion was not admitted to the grade of master 
until he had performed some special task, some piece of work, into which he 
would put all his cunning, and which would be his chef-d’euvre. Then he 
obtained his membership, the rights of a member of the guild, the freedom to 
exercise his craft throughout Christendom. These two companions of our 
guild, these two licentiates of the Catholic University of America, have done 
their piece of work, their chef-d’euvre, by pen and tongue they have given a 
specimen of their learning, and are now sent forth approved by the jurors of 
the craft, dowered with membership in the craft, vested as with ability, so also 
with freedom, to teach per orbem terrarum—Doctors in Theology. This is 
what the degree meant of old, and what we have at heart it should mean now. 

This new honor is a talent not to be wrapped up in a napkin, not to be 
buried in idleness and inactivity; but to be used so that you may deserve the Mas- 
ter’s further commendation: Supra multa te constituam. There open up be- 
fore you, if you but remain true and loyal to your beginnings, a duty and a 
career of great usefulness, Look at the Church’s life as displayed in her his- 
tory, and you shall see what an important and noble part has been acted by 
her doctors. I do not refer to those few great men who, in addition to super- 
eminent sanctity, have received from the Universal Church the sublime title 
of Doctor; nor do I refer to those who, in virtue of their office, are the au- 
thentic doctors of the Church—Pope and bishops; but I refer to those like 
yourselves who after trial have been found worthy to be set up among the 
faithful and the clergy as teachers, masters, and doctors. They in all ages, 
while they remained subject and loyal to the Church’s authority, the 
Pope and the bishops, have been the strong bulwark of the Church, the 
authorized expounders of her teachings, the born defenders of her position, 
the picked body of her valiant and devoted Janissaries. 

Now the age and country in which we live demand such men no less, 
aye more, than former times and other lands. Who in our days has been 
more a doctor—abstraction made of the exercise of infallibility—than Leo 
XIII., from whom derives your own doctorate? For seventeen years he has 
been teaching the world in matter and manner, with methods and language 
demanded by the needs of the nineteenth century. Be he a model to us! Itis 
true, there can be in revealed truth no new discovery, but there can be newness 
in the manner of its exposition ; for the Master’s treasury, of which you are 
to-day made the commissioned keepers and dispensers, contains vetera et nord, 
truths ever old to be freshened in each age, to each people, with an eternal 
youth. And, I take it, the investigation and discovery of this precious secret, 
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the immortal youthfulness of divine truth, is the proper work of the theologi- 
cal faculty of a modern university and of its theolegical graduates. 

Thus may be realized in the theological, no less than in the scientific, 
work of our University the following words addressed to us by Leo XIII. in 
the Encyclical Longingua : ‘‘ Omnis enim eruditio manca sit, si nulla recenti- 
orum disciplinarum accesserit cognitio. Videlicet in hoc tam celeri ingeniorum 
cursu, in tanta cupiditate sciendi tam late fusa, eademque per se laudabilt atque 
honesta, antetre decet catholicos homines, non subsequi: ideoque instruant se 
oportet ab omni elegantia doctrinae, acriterque exerceant animum in explora- 
tione vert, et totius, gquoad potest, indagatione naturae.’’ These words apply 
to our Faculty and our work no less than to other faculties and their work. 
As dean of the oldest and first faculty of the Catholic University of America, 
I salute, on the eve of their organization, the new faculties standing for ad- 
mission on the threshold of the University, and clasp hands with them in 
co-operation for a common work—the expounding and discovery of truth. 
We and they understand alike the purpose of our guild. 

A university is the home of knowledge of every kind. It exists, not only 
to teach but above all to promote and advance knowledge. To speak of 
culture—by which is meant only the training of the mental faculties by the 
reception of such knowledge as exists, without any concern for the knowledge 
that is yet to be born—is to name only half of the work of an university. 
Mere culture can never be a conscious end to a man without unmanning him, 
or to a nation without marking the point at which its decadence begins. Style 
and form are excellent things, but they never yet existed in perfection, except 
when there was behind them a soul ardent for more light, or an enthusiasm 
fiery in the pursuit of new knowledge, or a great human purpose. Refine- 
ment at the sacrifice of efficiency means the stoppage of the world’s progress, 
means a cloudland of unrealities and abstractions. It is our relation to 
the concrete life of humanity that gives not merely substance and stability, 
but also stimulus and inspiration to all thought of much value. It is this that 
breathes into abstract pursuits a living soul and animates the student to reach 
out for new things, not satiated or surfeited by the old; that animates him 
despite the storm and avalanche and the on-coming night to climb ever Excel- 
sior; it is this that shall realize tbe motto given us by our founder, the 
glorious Leo XIII. <Anteire non Subsequi. 

Your Excellency ! we trust to see those noble ideals and high hopes 
realized in the candidates we have the honor to present to you this morning. 


Gifts to the Library. 


His Masesty SompDETCH PHRA PARAMINDR MAHA CHULALONKORN PHRA 
CuuLa Cuom Cutao, King of Siam: 
The Tripitaka, or the sacred books of the Southern Buddhists, 39 vols. 
in 8°, 

These volumes were presented to the Catholic University on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign of His Majesty. Of his own 
initiative the King conceived the project of sending a copy of the religious: 
books of Siam to all the universities of the world. The American Minister 
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at Bangkok was requested to prepare a list of the universities of the United 
States, on which he kindly placed our institution. The books were sent to 
Mr. Isaac Townsend Smith, consul general of His Majesty at New York, who 
kindly transmitted to the Catholic University the set destined for it. These 
books are in the Siamese language, printed on India paper, and bound in yellow 
leather, with the royal seal on each volume and an heliogravure of His Majesty. 
The University hereby returns its sincere thanks for this royal gift, which is 
& very notable accession to its collection of Orientalia. 
His ExcELLency Mer. Saroiu, Apostolic Delegate: 

Loyalty to Church and State, a collection of his discourses and ad- 

dresses. 


Most Rev. Joun J. WiiiraMs, Archbishop of Boston: 
Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires, 7 vols. in 4°. 

Most Rev. Evtoaio Gittow, Archbishop of Antequera (Oaxaca), Mexico: 
Apuntes historicos (of which His Grace is the author.) 


THE DvuKe pE Lovusat, Paris, France: 
The Flateyjarbok—fac-simile reproduction of the few pages concerning 
- America. 1 broch. in fol. 


Hon. Jonn Costigan, Secretary of State of Canada: 

Proceedings in the Manitoba school case, held before Her Majesty's 
private council for Canada ; The judgment of the lords of the judicial 
committee of the imperial privy council. (One copy of each in 
French and in English.) 


F. Hip. VERA: 
Apuntamientos historicos de los Concilios provinciales Mexicanos y 


privilegios de America. Acta et decreta Concilii Antequerensis I 
(Dec. 8, 1892, March 12, 1898). 


Rev. Tu. Brenony, Eckley, Pa.: 
A complete set of the Catholic World (1865-1895), 60 vols. in 8° (bound); 
A complete set of the American Catholic Quarterly (1875-'94), 19 
vols. in 8° (bound). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 

Report of the Statistician, March, April, May, 1895; Methods and Re- 
sults of Investigations on the Chemistry and Economy of Foods, 
Bulletin No. 4; A Manual of Instructions to Crop Correspondents, 
by Henry A. Robinson, Farmers’ Bulletin Nos. 26, 27, 28; Experi- 
ment Station Record, Vol. V., No. 12; Vol. VI., Nos. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
Circular No. 27; Report of the Chief of Division of Records and 
Editing, by Geo. William Hill; Office of Road Inquiry, Bulletins 
Nos 10, 11, 12, 18, 14. Division of Botany: Bulletin No. 16 and 
Circular 4 B. Division of Entomology: Bulletin No. 88; Report on 
the Mexican Cotton-ball Weevil in Texas; Circular Nos. 6, 8, 9, 11, 
Sec. Series; Bibliography of American Economic Entomology, P. IV., 
by Sam Henshaw, Library Bulletin No. 6; Office of Road Inquiry, 
Bulletin Nos. 14, 16. Division of Forestry: Bulletin No. 9; Section 
of Foreign Markets, Bulletin No. 1. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION: 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1891-92, 2 vols., 
in 8°; History of Education in Maryland, by Bernard C. Steiner. 
Ph. D; 


BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY: 
Archeological Investigationsin James and Potomac Valleys, by Gerard 
Fawke; The Siouan Tribes of the East, by James Mooney; Chinook 
texts, by Franz Boas. 


CENSUS OFFICE: 
Report on Statistics of Churches at the Eleventh Census. 


CoasT AND GEODETIC SURVEY: 
Bulletin Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, by Henry K. Carroll. 
CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR: 
Seventh Annual Report, 1 vol., 8° (2 copies). 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EpucaTION oF Nova Scorra, Canada: 
Annual Report on the Schools of Nova Scotia, 1895. 
Tue Boarp oF GAS AND LigHT COMMISSIONERS OF THE CITY OF Boston: 
Tenth Annual Report of the Board, 1895. 
Tur MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF ARBITRATION: 
Annual Report (9th), 1895. 


REAL ACADEMIA DE LA HISTORIA DE MADRID: 
IX Congreso internacional de Americanistas, 1892. L. I. 


JAMES HAuu, State Geologist of the State of New York: 
Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Report of the State Geologist, 1892, 1893. 
Mr. WitiraM RicnarpDs: 
On the Road to Rome, and how two brothers got there. 
HuMBoLpDT PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
Dingman Versteeg, Labor-saving Machinery. 
THomMas McMILLAN: 
Forty-sixth Annual Report of the College of the City of New York. 
Annual Register, 1894-95. 
THE LIBRARIAN OF ASTOR LIBRARY: 
Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor Library, for 
the year 1894, 
Witi1aM T. Harris, Esq., Commissioner of Education: 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen, read at the Cleveland meeting, 
1895. 
Rey. James Fioop, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquarians of Ireland. T.IV., 
No. 4; T. V., No. 1. 
Rev. E. C. Cummrnas, Portland, Me.: 
A pamphlet on the Rasles Dictionary. 
Very Rey. Avucustine Hewirt, C. 8. P., New York City: 
George M. Searle: Plain Facts for Fair Minds; an appeal to candor and 
common sense. 
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Rev. Dr. Pértizs, Catholic University, Washington, D. C.: 

L’Abbé G. Péries: le Droit canonique et les besoins actuels de 1’ Eglise. 
Joun Byrne & Co., Booksellers, Washington, D. C.: 

A. J. Willard: An Examination of the Law of Personal Rights. 

Joun LoucHran, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y., has presented to the Catholic 

University 480 volumes from the library of his deceased son, Rev. John T. 
Loughran, D. D. These include many standard works on theology, canon 
law, church history, and sacred eloquence. For this fine gift the University 
returns especial thanks to Mr. Loughran. 


Tue Frencn Repusiic. To the numerous volumes presented last year, 
the French Government has added, through the good offices of Mr. Jules 
Patendtre, Ambassador of France to the United States, a set of the Annales 
du Musée Guimet, 25 vols., in 4° and 8 vols. in 8°, together with the Congrés 
Provincial des Orientalistes, Lyon, 1878, 2 vols.; Catalogue du Musée Guimet: 
and Guide Illustré of the same. We continue to receive, moreover, the Revue 
des travaux Scientifiques; Journal des Savants; Bulletin de Géographie his- 
torique et descriptive; Bulletin historique et philologique. 

Tue FReENcH EmBassy: 
A series of fifteen Rapports sur l’ Exposition Internationale de Chicago; 
the first and second year of the Revue Politique et Parlementaire; 
Rapport sur ]’Exposition d’ Amsterdam en 1883. 


JAMES V. HEALY, Esgq., of Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
J. Dougtaens, Analecta Sacra ; Harriett Beecher Stowe, Sam Lawson’s 
Oldtown Fireside Stories ; Richard Henry Wilde, Conjectures and 


Researches Concerning . . . Torquato Tasso, Vol. II. ; Shake- 
speare, edit. by Will. J. Rolfe, History of Troilus and Cressida ; 
John G. C. Brainard, Poems; Russell H. Conwell, Woman and the 
Law; Acme Library of Standard Biography, 2d series ; Cyrus S. Rich- 
ards, Latin lessons and tables; Thomas Chase, Latin grammar; 
Aaron Bancroft, The Life of George Washington, Vol. I. ; Xeno- 
phon, Cyropaedia ; H. R. Hudson, Poems ; Gavilan Peak, The Strug- 
gle for Existence; Paley’s Natural Theology, edit. by A. Potter, 
Vol. I. ; George B. Sargent, Notes on Iowa; Walter Phelps Dodge, 
As the Crow Flies, From Corsica to Charing Cross ; Eliza A. You- 
mans, The First Book of Botany; J. W. De Forest, European Ac- 
quaintances ; Rev. B. W. Atwell, Principles of Elocution ; Warren 
Sumner Barlow, Immortality Inherent in Nature ; George S. Bernard, 
Civil Service Reform versus the Spoils System; Isaac F. Tilling- 
hast, A Manual of Vegetable Plants; Abraham Gottlob Werner, 
Neue Theorie von der Enstehung der Giinge ; Pub. Terentius Afer, 
Andria Adelphique. 
GOLDWIN SmitH, Esq., D. C. L. : 

Goldwin Smith’s The United States: An Outline of Political History; 
Bay Leaves; Translations from the Latin Poets; Specimens of Greek 
Tragedies, translated, 2 vols.; A Trip to England. 

ARTHUR Kitson, Esq., Philadelphia: 
A Scientific Solution of the Money Question rom the author. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF SETON HALL COLLEGE: 

A Sketch of Seton Hall College. 

P. CupmorE, Esq., Faribault. Minn. : 

Borough of Portsmouth, Tenth Annual Report of the Free Public 
Libraries, 1893-’94; Thomas Moore, The History of Ireland, Vol. I; 
John Lawless, Compendium of the History of Ireland; R. Universi- 
dad de la Habana, Oracion Inaugural, etc., 1894-95; Tacitus 
Annals of History, II and III; Jacob Bailey Moore, Lives of the Gov- 
ernors of Plymouth; Beauties of the Spectator, Tattler, and Guar- 
dian. 

JAMES H. DornER, Esq. : 

American Citizenship, by the Most Rev. John Ireland, Archbishop of 
St. Paul. 

CATALOGUES, REGISTERS, AND YEAR-Books: 

We have received a large number of year-books, catalogues and regis- 
ters for the current or the coming year, from home and foreign uni- 
versities. We desire, in particular, to acknowledge the receipt of 
such works from the Universities of California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vanderbilt 
University, Western University of Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Lee University, Johns Hopkins University, Harvard University, 
Princeton University, Baker University, Boston University, Hamp- 
den, Sidney College, Loyola College, Baltimore ; Marietta College, 


Oberlin College, Hanover College, and the University of Coimbra, 
Portugal. 





MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


The Manuscripts of the New Testament. 


Although the first Christians must have cared much for the original 
manuscripts of the various documents which, when later compacted into one 
volume, constituted our New Testament, still it is to be supposed that pious 
and continued use soon wore out the delicate papyrus paper on which they 
were probably written. Accordingly, when treating of the manuscripts of 
the New Testament, we do not mean, or even include, the original autograph 
productions of the inspired writers, but rather the manuscript copies by means 
of which the text of their writings has been preserved for us through the ages. 

These autograph writings must have been, during the very earliest years of 
Christianity, copied into many exemplars,—edited, as we would now say. For 
the matter contained in them was such as had vital interest for Christians, 
not merely in the small communities to which the autographs may have been 
confided, but for Christians over the entire world. Therefore, itis not rash 
to think that even so early a date as the end of the first century saw writings 
of these God-inspired teachers in every nook of the Roman Empire—and not 
only in the original Greek, but also in various versions. 

As time went on, Christian scholars, aware of the general unity of origin 
and scope in these various writings of different men, began to collect them 
into one bibliothecu or tome ; and the result was our New Testament. 

Of this New Testament, time has preserved to us very many manuscript 
copies ; some of them containing the New Testament entire, others but certain 
portions of it. But none of the codices now known to us date from the days 
before,the gathering of the several inspired writings into onetome. Still, this 
lack of primitive manuscripts is no serious loss to us, for such manuscripts as 
we have, aided by paleographical, critical, and literary research enable us to 
know with certitude the original texts of the Sacred Writings. However, we 
ought to hope that some manuscripts of the Sacred Text from this first period 
of its history may even yet be in existence, and will yet be found stowed 
away unknown or uncared for in the libraries or the treasure-chests of Oriental 
monasteries, or buried in the grave of some early Christian. But, pazienzu/ 
the expense of searching for such treasures is enormous, and specialists that 
love such researches are not usually rich. 

At the beginning of the Christian era two methods of writing were in 
vogue ; according to the first method, the letters were made large and clear 
and separate from each other. This is the so-called uncial writing. It was a 
gradual but direct outgrowth from the old Greek alphabet of the lapidary in- 
scription, brought about by introducing into that old alphabet such changes 
as naturally developed themselves when the letters that had hitherto been cut 
with the chisel into hard stone began to be traced in color with a soft kalamos- 
pen upon the smooth surface of vellum books ; that is, corners which in the 
original alphabet were angular came to be round, and ‘‘ shading,”’ or a dif- 
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ference in thickness between horizontal and perpendicular lines, began to 
manifest itself. Another method of writing, called the cursive system, was in 
use contemporaneously with the uncials. Its name implies its chief charac- 
teristics. In it each letter did not stand separate and independent from pre- 
ceding and succeeding letters, but was often joined to them, like our modern 
script. 

The first described style of writing was by far the nobler one in appear- 
ance, and was probably used for costlier editions and for important official 
documents ; while the latter style was used by merchants and accountants, 
and writers of all kinds on ordinary occasions. With the introduction of 
parchment, a new and more expensive writing material, it seems that the 
uncial method of writing came to be used especially for works inscribed on 
that more durable material, while the cursive system continued to be em- 
ployed for all writings of a more ephemeral character on papyrus paper. 

The result of this seems to have been that as parchment gradually came 
to be the chief writing material the uncial alphabet entirely superseded the 
cursive ; so that the ancient cursive style of writing finally disappeared. But, 
again, as time went on, the scribes, in their desire to write more rapidly, de- 
veloped out of the uncial method a third style, which could, like the papyrus 
alphabet, be called cursive, but, to avoid confusion, may more conveniently 
for the present be called by another of its names, minuscule. The minuscule 
writing appears as a fully developed method in the tenth century of our era. 
Its properties need not be described here. Since it grew out of the uncial 
style, it did not suddenly come into existence, but was the result of a long- 
active tendency. Accordingly, it is often easy to discover the date of a manu- 
script by noting the proximity of its alphabet to the older uncial or later 
minuscule. 

At the beginning of Christianity, both papyrus and parchment were still 
in use as writing material ; and, indeed, it is a difficult matter to define the 
limits of the use of each kind. Still, as has been said above, more important 
documents were probably always written on parchment or vellum, and all 
ordinary writing was done on papyrus. Moreover, books that were needed for 
frequent reference were written on parchment. The reason for this is self- 
evident ; papyrus books were in roll-form, and were easily manageable only 
when the user wished to read, or at least to leisurely glance through the whole 
book. As reference books, however, ¢. g., digests of law, books of medici- 
nal recipes, etc., the vellum tomes, which took the sensible forms of our 
modern books, and which could, therefore, be opened at any part, and could 
be handled frequently without becoming torn, as was not the case with papy- 
rus books, soon asserted their superiority. 

Now, the great book of reference for the Christians was the newly-formed 
corpus which contained the writings of the promulgators of their beloved 
religion. These writings were in continual use ; selections from them, now 
from one part, now from another, were read at their worship-meetings. More- 
over, Owing to the reverence in which they held these writings, they naturally 
‘would prefer to have them written on the most durable material, and in the 
finest and clearest alphabet. It is then, of course, no wonder that vellum 
was preferred before papyrus for their Sacred Book, both for its durability as 
well as for the more convenient form of the vellum book. As a matter of 
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fact, so much was it in favor with these early Christians that in a great meas- 
ure the popularity of vellum for all kinds of writing from the fourth century 
down through the middle ages is to be traced to this predilection which the 
pioneers of Christianity showed for it. 

Accordingly, our oldest New Testament manuscripts are written on vel- 
lum, and, as will be naturally surmised from what has been said above about 
the different alphabets, the older manuscripts are written not in the cursive 
characters of the writers on papyrus, butin the full large uncials of the vellum 
codices, and the later ones are written in the alphabet styled minuscule. 

Foremost amongst the uncial manuscripts of the Greek text of the New 
Testament are the Codex Vaticanus, 1209; the Codex Sinaiticus Aleph, which 
Tischendorf discovered in the monastery of St. Katharine, at Mount Sinai; 
the Codex D, which Theodore Beza presented to the University of Cambridge, 
and the Codex Alexandrinus, which the Patriarch Kyrillos gave to England. 
These manuscripts, as well as the most celebrated minuscule ones, will be 
more thoroughly described on some future occasion. For the present we 
restrict this discussion to general principles. 

It is superfluous to state that it is only through the manuscripts that the 
writings of the Apostles and Evangelists have been preserved to us in their 
entirety. For, in the writings of the fathers, though we have numerous and 
long quotations from the Scriptures, still we have there nothing more than 
mere quotations, By examination, however, we discover that the text is not 
absolutely identical in all of the manuscripts, in fact that it is absolutely iden- 
tical in no two of them. This does not surprise us; in fact it is what we do 
and ought to expect; but what does surprise us is, on the contrary, the com- 
parative insignificance of the variations amongst so many manuscripts of such 
varied origin. 

Another interesting question that can not be discussed here is the various 
reasons and circumstances that have united in producing such variant read- 
ings as exist in the different manuscripts. Suffice it for the present to say 
that they do exist in abundance, but that nevertheless it is not impossible but 
usually rather easy to discern the true original text in the midst of these va- 
rious readings. But how? This question can best be answered by the critic. 
He will, however, first tell us what phase of text he is in search of, for on this 
point the critics differ. One school merely endeavors to present to us the 
oldest form of text that has been kept by tradition; that is, if all the manu- 
scripts that we have, aided by all the quotations we can employ from the 
early Christian writers, were to show us exactly what the New Testament was 
in the third century, without, however, indicating whether that text was iden- 
tical with the original or not, these critics would frankly present us the 
result of their labors, and tell us that theirs was the text of the third century, 
leaving, perhaps, to other scholars to show by the aid of other sciences that 
the proven text of the third century is identical with the original of the in- 
spired writers. The second school is more ambitious, and does not feel itself 
constrained to keep carefully within the limits of strict manuscript tradition, 
but, calling in the aid of other sciences at every step, freely selects such of the 
variant readings as it prefers, and aims to reproduce for us not merely the 
oldest text that can be gotten from manuscripts, but the original one of the 
autographs. The first method is more conservative and reliable; the second 
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opens the doors too wide to the assertion of subjective opinion, to conjectural 
text-emendation. To prevent all misunderstanding, however, it must con- 
tinually be borne in mind that both schools present us with practically the 
same text, and both schools are confident that we have in what they give us 
the original inspired writings. 

All critics, therefore, no matter of what school, aim either mediately or 
directly at discovering what is the oldest text that tradition at least has kept 
for us. Now, where is the oldest traditional text to be found? The answer 
first at hand is that ‘‘ clearly the oldest, and therefore purest, text is that of 
the oldest manuscripts.’’ But this answer, though probably correct in fact, 
is surely not so in principle. To make this statement more intelligible, let us 
suppose that an extant minuscule manuscript of the twelfth century is a care- 
ful copy of a lost uncial of the fourth, and that this lost uncial of the fourth 
century was in turn a faithful copy of some excellent third-century manu- 
script, while on the other hand a now extant manuscript of the fourth or fifth 
century was, by mere supposition, of course, copied from a very negligent 
and faulty third-century manuscript. It is easy to understand that in such a 
case the late minuscule of the twelfth century might be often of greater value 
in determining the genuine text amongst ancient readings than its more vener- 
able rival of the fourth century. This merely shows that the testimony of 
late manuscripts is not to be lightly rejected. Still it is logical to presume in 
favor of the ancient uncials. 

Thus the process of selecting the genuine reading out of a number of 
variant ones must be carried on almost independently of the age of the now 
extant manuscripts. In the same way no disputed reading can be settled by 
taking the testimony of the majority of the manuscripts; the testimony of the 
majority counts for even less than the testimony of the oldest, for a number 
of late manuscripts may all have a certain reading merely because all of them 
have been transcribed directly or indirectly from the same original copy, In 
consideration of this fact, manuscripts have been classified into certain groups 
or families; and in the matter of authority, such groups, even though each 
one of them might contain scores of individual manuscripts, have no more 
critical value than can be attached to the single ancestral manuscript from 
which they came. 

It is only in our own day that effectual and profitable palseographical 
study of the ancient manuscripts has been made; for paleeography as a science 
is not even as old as epigraphy. Not until the appearance of the splendid 
tomes of the Benedictine Montfaucon did scholars attach much importance 
to studies of this kind. When, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Ximenes and Erasmus and the Stephens, in touch with the renascent literary 
spirit of their day, produced the first printed editions of our Greek New 
Testament, they did not expend much critical skill in the selecting of their 
manuscripts, but made use of those that they most conveniently came by. 
Accordingly, in our text studies we should, on no ground whatever, feel bound 
to sacrifice any principle of critical science for the mere sake of adhering to any 
peculiar reading of the ‘‘ Textus Receptus.”’ Indeed, it seems that the manu- 
scripts used by these first editors were very late and comparatively inferior 
ones. Therefore the fact that the ‘‘ Textus Receptus”’ is so correct even in 
minutest details, that it differs in no important way from such text as the most 
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refined palwographic and critical scholarship of to-day presents to us, is an 
astounding proof of the care with which copies of the Bible were made, and 
in general of the purity and genuineness of the text, whether in Latin or in 
Greek, as we now have it. 

There was a time when excessive prudence looked upon the discovery of 
a new manuscript of the Bible almost as a misfortune, because each discovery 
brought with it a new lot of variant readings, and thus the integrity of the 
Sacred Text seemed to be endangered. But gradually the more correct view 
began to prevail, namely, that scribe’s blunders or even occasional intentional 
corruptions could net ever have done any serious injury to our text, and that 
the discovery of variant readings does not prove that we have no certainty 
regarding the genuine reading, but rather assists us in reproducing it to the 
very jot and tittle. Variant readings do not discourage us, but they do make 
us exercise our judgment. 

Biblical criticism will continue to be much benefited by paleographical 
studies ; the great manuscripts are being reproduced for us in scientifically 
correct phototypic fac-simile, and scholars can thus compare them and esti- 
mate them at their proper relative value with an ease undreamt of some years 
ago, when one had to journey across continents and endure all manners of 
inconveniences to enjoy the privilege of even looking at some of these sacred 
treasures. A word at least must be said about the most sumptuous achieve- 
ment in this line, the Roman phototype edition of the entire Codex Vaticanus 
B (1209) of the Bible, in six folio volumes ; of which the New Testament ap- 
peared in two volumes in 1889, and the Old Testament in four volumes in 
1892—all under the august and munificent auspices of Our Holy Father, and 
under the scholarly direction of the Abbate Cozza-Luzi. 

It may be remarked here by way of parenthesis that this paleographi- 
cal study which throws so much light on the text of the New Testament and 
its history has, on the other hand, been created chiefly out of the study of 
these same manuscripts: for we have an unbroken series of New Testament 
codices from the fourth century down to the invention of printing,—zhich is 
true of no other literary productions of Greek antiquity. This is an inestima- 
ble assistance in paleeography. 

It is clear that in the study of the New Testament the manuscripts claim 
our first attention ; for exegesis can not be applied until the text is estab- 
lished, and any attempt to establish the text without considering the books or 
codices that it is written in, and has been preserved in during the centuries, 
would be surely unscientific. All other criticism must, therefore, be pre- 
ceded by text-criticism ; and in text-criticism the student must, first of all, be 
careful to pay fullest respect to what tradition has to say. 

DANIEL QUINN 
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The Medizval American Church. 


Among the donations made lately to the library of the University, the 
most valuable, perhaps, is one that comes from our benefactor the Duke de 
Loubat, who frem the start founded a scholarship and afterwards presented 
to the Hall of Divinity the colossal statue of Leo XIII. that is admired by all 
visitors. The donation to the library of which we now speak is the Flatey- 
jarbok, a magnificent folio published in parts by the Danish government. 
The Flatey Book,! to give itan English name, was written between 1380 and 
1400, remained during the seventeenth century in the possession of John 
Finsson of Flatey, in Iceland, and in 1662 came to the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen. It is the most perfect of all Icelandic manuscripts and is repro- 
duced in fac-simile in this publication, that portion of it at least that concerns 
the discovery of America by the Northmen in the first years of the eleventh 
century. It is mainly on the Flatey Book that this paper is based. It is not, 
however, the only authority that may be consulted. American antiquities 
have attracted the attention of ethnologists, archeologists and historians of 
late years more than ever before; and no question, perhaps, has had such a 
charm for Americanists as the one which is the subject of this study. We 
give below a few of the books and publications which have appeared within 
our own century, especially in the latter half of it, dealing with this pre- 
Columbian episode.?, The Flatey Book and the Icelandic Sagas on the one 
hand, on the other the Archives of the Vatican, of which Mr. Heywood,* and 
Dr. Jelic have given sueh extracts as refer to the Medieval American Church, 
are the chief original sources to which the student must go for trustworthy 
information. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries were the period of great activity among 
the Northmen. England, Ireland, France, Italy, and Byzantium saw the 
Viking boats pour out on their shores hordes of warriors who spread desola- 
tion far and wide and planted colonies that have entered into the life-blood 
of Europe. 


1FLATRYJARBOK. (The Flatey Book), Published by the Royal Danish General 
Staff: Topographical Department. Copenhagen, 1893. 

*RAFN, Antiquitates Americans; WHEATON’s Northmen; The Norse Hierarchy in 
America, American Catholic Quarterly Review, April, 1890; Dublin Review, September, 
1894; GRAVIER, Découverte de l’Amérique par les Normands au X Siccle, Paris, 1874 ; 
JeLic, L'Evangélisation de Amérique avant Colomb, A paper read in the Congrés 
Scientifique International, Paris, 1891; Historical Memorials of Greenland, edited 
by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 3 vols., 8°, Copenhagen, 1838- 
1845; REEVES, The Finding of Wineland the Good, The Histury of the Icelandic Dis- 
covery of America, London, 1890; JoHN Fiskk, The Discovery of America, vol. I, 
chap. 2; De Costa, The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen, 
Albany, 1890; Beauvois, Origines et Fondation du plus ancien évyéché du Noveau 
Monde, Paris, 1878; BARING GOULD, Iceland, its Scenes aud Sagas, London, 1863; 
TOULMIN SMITH, The Discovery by the Northmen in the Tenth Century, London, 1842; 
BEAMISH, Discovery of America by Northmen, London, 1841; CRAN?Tz, History of 
Greenland, London, 1767 and 1820; MertvaLe, Conversion of the Northern Nations 
(Boyle Lectures), London, 1866; PAUL GAFFARKL, Etudes sur les Rapports de l’Amé- 
rique et de l’ancien Continent avant Coiomb, Paris, 1869. 

‘HEYWOOD. Documenta Selecta e Tabulario Secreto Vaticano quae Romanorum 
Pontificum erga Americae populos curam ac studia tum: cum paulo post insulas 
a Christophoro Columbo repertus testantur Prototypia descr’ ta. Romue, 1893. 
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islands of the North Atlantic, the Orkneys, Shetlands, Faroes, became Norse 
outposts. But it was in Iceland that grew their most vigorous and renowned 
offshoot. It was reached by them in 874. Very soon there was settled in that 
cold western island a population of 50,000 Norsemen, forming a republic 
bound to the mother country by a very slender allegiance. Commerce with 
western Europe grew apace, and arich literature existed before England, 
France, Italy, and Spain had come into possession of their present languages. 
History especially was cultivated. The Landnama-Bok, or genealogical ac- 
count of the island, written in the beginning of the twelfth century, and the 
Hennskringla, written 1215, are unequalled by anything contemporaneous 
elsewhere and hardly surpassed by anything done in modern times. 

One of these Icelanders, Gurmbiorn by name, was driven by storm, 876, 
far west of his home, to a land where he spent the winter. It was a full 
century later, 983, before his adventure was turned to practical use. Eric the 
Red, banished from Iceland for murder, sailed for the land Gurmbiorn had 
chanced on, remained there three years, probably the term of his exile, and 
returned full of praises for the new shores, to which he gave the name Green- 
land, an advertisement no doubt to lure settlers. His success in enlisting 
colonists was so great that he set out with twenty-five ships, of which four- 
teen only arrived safe to the new country. This colonization of Greenland is 
founded on absolute historical certainty ; henceforth for four hundred years 
Greenland enters into European history. 

Just as Gurmbiorn in 876 had been driven past Iceland to Greenland, so 
in 986 Bjarne was driven past Greenland southwesterly to a coast which he 
but sighted. Just as Eric the Red in 983 set out boldly from Iceland to find 
the land Gurmbiorn had inhabited for a winter, so also in 1000 Lief Ericsson 
set out from Greenland to find the land that had been seen by Bjarne. South- 
westerly lay his course, and he came to a barren country covered with stones. 
This he named Helluland, or slate land, for the stones were flat. It is com- 
monly held that this is Labrador or the northern coast of New Foundland. 
Further on, after some days, he touched a land covered with forests. This he 
called Markland, or woodland. The common opinion holds this to be Nova 
Scotia. Still further he held his course in the same southwesterly direction, 
and came to a coast where wild grapes grew. This he called Vinland the 
Good. Here he spent the winter, which was mild to men used to higher lati- 
tudes; the shortest winter day was of nine hours. These indications incline 
Mr. John Fiske to feel sure that Vinland lay somewhere between Point Judith 
and Cape Breton, and he ventures, with less assurance, however, to narrow the 
limits of Vinland between Cape Cod and Cape Ann. In either case territory 
now within the United States had been reached. Thenceforth Vinland the 
Good, no less than Greenland, enters into the history of Europe for some hun- 
dreds of years and again strangely disappears from that history a few years 
before Columbus comes on the scene. It is not my purpose to pursue further 
the numerous voyages made from Greenland to the American mainland. My 
readers are entitled to ask: 1. What are the foundations for this remarkable 
story? II. And what connection has all this with the Catholic Church? 


I. In answer to the first question I say (a) that the story of the discovery 
of Vinland is a priori probable ; (6) that the narrative of the discovery bears 
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internal evidences that come only short of demonstration ; (c) that the dis- 
covery rests on indubitable historical external evidence. 

A. Granted the colonization of Greenland, and it is a historical fact as 
well established as any other in medieval history, we may say @ priori that 
the finding of the American mainland was a matter of course, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. The American coast is nearer to Greenland than Greenland is 
to Iceland, or Iceland to Norway. Nowthe Norse sailors made their way 
from Norway to Iceland, and from Iceland to Greenland ; therefore, it was to 
be expected that they should traverse the shorter distance from Greenland to 
the western mainland. For this latter feat chance and curiosity operated no 
less than for the former. It was chance winds that had wafted Gurmbiorn 
past his intended destination, Iceland, to Greenland; it was curiosity that 
caused Eric the Red to follow up the unintended finding, and led him to 
explore and colonize it. Just so it was chance winds that drove Bjarne past 
his intended destination, Greenland, to the western mainland ; and it was 
curiosity that led Leif Ericsson to verify Bjarne’s report. 2. The restless 
activity and the seafaring boldness that had carried the Northmen to every 
shore of the Mediterranean, and to the northwestern islands of the Atlantic, 
and to the icy fiords of Greenland, nay into Baffin’s Bay near Upernavik? in 
the upper Arctic regions, give reason to conjecture that the same qualities 
will land them on the rich and pleasant shores of Vinland the Good. 3. The 
Viking ships that had carried the roving Northmen to the widely separated 
lands they are certainly known to have reached were better fitted to cross the 
Atlantic than the caravels of Columbus. The boat unearthed a few years ago 
at Sandefiord2 and now placed in the museum of Christiania, was taken as 
model of craft that crossed the Atlantic, to be exhibited in the Columbian 
Exposition, in Chicago. That voyage is a priori evidence of the possibility 
of the mediseval voyages. 

What is strange and improbable is not the discovery of Vinland, and the 
occasional voyages thereto for barter with the natives and missionary work 
among them, and for exportation of its timber, so much as the founding and 
continuing during four hundred years of a flourishing colony in the rough and 
inhospitable climate of Greenland.’ Yet no one can deny this latter fact. 
The former fact, therefore, is by no means improbable, and we may say that 
once in Greenland the Northmen must inevitably stumble on the American 
continent. 

B. The narrative of the discovery as handed down to us by the Sagas of 
Iceland bears its own internal evidence of truthfulness. If Vinland had not been 
really discovered, or if it were some imaginary land, and if the story of the 
discovery were made out of whole cloth, we should expect to find in the de- 

1In 1824 there was found by arctic explorers in 72° 55! N., 56° 5! W., some artificial 
mounds with an inscription on stone: “Erling Sighvatson and Bjarni Thordharson 
and Eindrid Oddson raised these marks on cleared ground on Saturday before Ascen- 
cion week, 1135.”—FiskKk, The Discovery of America, I, p. 172. 

*For a fac-simile and description of the discovered ship see WiNsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America, vol. I, p. 62. 

®There are not wanting good authorities for the opinion that a thousand years ago 
the climate of Greenland was milder by a few degrees than itis at present. But even 
60, We may still assert that it was rough and inhospitable.—Fiskr, The Discovery of 


America, I, pp. 175, 176, 177, 
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scription of its fauna and flora and inhabitants not exact correspondence to 
what is actually American, but fanciful myths and ravings about monsters in 
all the three spheres—plants, animals, men—such as medieval mind and 
romances were filled with. By what good luck comes it that the animals, 
plants, men that the Sagas describe, are precisely what America does 
possess and what Europe could hardly imagine and invent, not having seen 
them elsewhere? For instance, our Indian corn, an American plant, was 
unknown to Europeans, yet the Sagas describe it with precision. Again, 
Europeans could have no conception of our native Indian, never having seen 
a savage of his kind, yet the Sagas describe him most truly and minutely so that 
we recognize him at once. All these evidences are ear-marks of the truth of the 
narrative ; and, moreover, they are sure helps to identify the exact locality of 
Vinland. The limits within which the wild vine and the Indian corn grow, 
the length of the shortest winter day set down in the Sagas as nine hours, the 
character of the winter weather enable us to say with no small confidence that 
Vinland was situated on the New England coast. It is not without good 
ground that a statue has been raised in Boston to Leif Ericsson the discoverer 
of Vinland the Good. Such are the internal evidences. 

C. However, if the discovery of Vinland is an historical fact, we must be 
able to produce the documentary evidence : a priori probabilities and internal 
evidences will not serve our turn. Two documents are producible. 1. The 
Hauksbok, compiled between 1305 and 1334. 2. The Flateyjarbok, com- 
piled between 1387 and 1395.1 Both antedate Columbus and can not have 
been inspired by his discovery. The Hauksbok, containing two hundred skins, 
was the private library of Hauk-Erlendsson, descendant in the eighth genera- 
tion of Snorro, son of Thorfinn, Karlsefne and Gudrid, who went to Vinland in 
1097, in which year Snorro was born to them in that country. A library 
could be collected in the time of Hauk Erlendsson—that is, in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century—either by the purchase of original manuscripts or by 
the copying of them. Hauk copied, no doubt, from manuscripts he could not 
buy, and among the things he copied is the account of the discovery of 
Vinland, in which his ancestry gave him special interest. That account went 
by the name of “‘ Saga of Eric the Red.” The Flateyjarbok, so called be- 
cause it was found on Flat Island, in one of the Iceland fiords, contains all 
Jon Thordharson knew of Eric the Red, Leif Ericsson, and Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
consequently accounts not only of Ericsson’s discovery but also of later 
voyages to Vinland. This collection, made with great care and executed in 
the highest style of art, is to be found in the archives of Copenhagen. 

It might be objected against our taking Sagas as trustworthy narrative that 
they are mere folk-lore. This is a misconception. There are indeed Sagas 
that are mere folk-lore, but there are Sagas that are historical annals, as 
worthy of trust as the early chronicles of England or France. This dis- 
tinction is now admitted by all students of Icelandic literature. ? 

Again, it may be objected that the narrative contained in the Hauksbok 
and Flateyjarbok are separated by three hundred years from the events they 
claim to narrate, and that only narrative contemporary with the events is safe 


*Fac-similes of both may be seenin the “Finding of Wineland the Good,” by 
Arthur Middleton Reeves, Oxford University Press. London, 1890. 
“FISKE, The Discovery of America, I, p. 197. 
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authority. The answer is, that distance of time is by itself an objection of 
only negative value, for the oldest known manuscript or printed document 
may well be the exact transcript of some earlier manuscript or document lost 
to us, in which case the extant document takes on the age and value of the 
lost document. True, we have no external evidence to prove that the Hauks- 
bok and Flateyjarbok are copies of previous written narratives; but we have in 
themselves sufficient internal evidence to make the assertion. Read the Sagas- 
they transmit to us, you will find that they are sober narrative, concise, read- 
ing almost like a sailor’s log-book in the detailing of wind, latitude, weather, 
replete with minute observations on the fauna, flora, and human inhabitants of 
the countries reached, free from the fanciful imaginings of things monstrous 
and extraordinary so abundant in medieval story. Now, oral tradition handed 
down through eight or nine generations could not have preserved the tale of 
far-away discovery in a guise so historical and business-like. Therefore we 
are shut to the conclusion that writing preserved it in incorruptible form, and 
that the compilers of the Hauksbok and Flateyjarbok copied former docu- 
ments and did not merely edit oral traditions. A confirmation of this is, that 
previous to the fourteenth century Icelandic literature was committed to 
writing. It was in the beginning of the twelfth century that the previous 
Icelandic literature, preserved in oral tradition or in Runic inscriptions, was 
reduced to writing. At that time Iceland possessed a written literature supe- 
rior in quantity and quality to that of any contemporaneous nation.’ It must 
be confessed that we have only internal evidence for the suppogjtion that pre- 
vious written accounts of the discovery of Vinland are reported and transcribed 
in the Hauksbok and Flateyjarbok. However, we are not at the end of cor- 
roborative proof. We find in Icelandic literature, other than the two accounts 
named, a continuous chain of incidental allusions to the fact of the discovery of 
Vinland running up from the date of these two compilations to a time almost 
contemporaneous with the discovery itself. Now, the force and value of those 
incidental allusions lie in this, that the reader is presumed by the writer to be 
acquainted from other sources with the matter alluded to, and that it is not 
necessary to interrupt the story to explain. Thus again the distance of time 
ceases to be an argument against the trustworthiness of the Hauksbok and 
Flateyjarbok. To name some of the links of the chain. The Eyrbyggia Saga, 
written 1230-1260, speaking of one Thorbrand Snorrason, observes, by the 
way, that he went to Vinland with Karlsefne, and was killed there by the na- 
tives? Three Icelandic tracts on geography written between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries mention Vinland and the voyages of Leif and Thorfinn 
Karlsefne. * 

Ari Thorgilsson, surnamed Frodhi the Learned, born in 1076, was the 
founder of historical writing in Iceland. His principal works are the Land- 
nama-bok, the Konunga-bok, and the Islandinga-bok. This latter has perished, 
and it may be just in this work that are contained the narratives of the Hauks- 
bok and Flateyjarbok. However this may be, Ari made a summary of the 
lost work, which is extant, with the title ‘‘ Libellus Islandorum.”’ In this he 


‘Horn’s History of the Literature of the North, translated by Anderson. Chicago, 
1884, 

*ViaFusson, Eyrbyggia Saga, pp. 91, 92. Christiania, 1868. 

*WERLAUF, Symbola ad Geogr. Meddi. Ovi. Copenhagen, 1820. 
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makes mention of Greenland, giving as his authority his paternal uncle, who 
had been there and had conversed with some of the companions of Eric, the 
founder of that colony. Now, from this source Ari gives the further informa- 
tion that Eric’s colonists found in Greenland traces of human habitations, 
fragments of boats and stone implements, so from these vestiges one might 
conclude that the Norsemen had been preceded in Greenland by a people such 
as inhabited Vinland and were known to the Norse settlers of Greenland by the 
name of Skraellings.! The memory of Vinland and its inhabitants was so fresh 
in Iceland at the time Ari was writing that he could make the above inference 
without fear of being misunderstood. There are similar references in 
the Landaama-bok.? No less remarkable is a reference in the Kristni Saga, 
a kind of supplement to the Landnama-bok, giving an account of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Iceland. There it is stated that Leif Ericsson 
was called ‘‘ The Lucky,’’ and the reason why is given, first, that he had 
rescued a shipwrecked crew off the coast of Greenland; second, that he had 
discovered Vinland the Good. 

In 1073 was published the Historia Ecclesiastica of Adam of Bremen.* In 
it he deals with the conversion of the Northern nations, While gathering 
material for his work, he visited the court of Denmark. He describes Ice- 
land, the colony of Greenland, and concludes by saying, on the authority 
of the Danish King he had visited, that out in that ocean there is 
another country or island which is called Vinland because of the wild 
grapes that grow there, that corn also grows without cultivation and that this 
account rests on the trustworthy reports of the Danes. From the preceding 
considerations we are justified in concluding that the narrative contained in 
the Hauksbok and Flateyjarbok is absolutely trustworthy, and that the dis- 
covery of Vinland by the Norsemen in the eleventh century is a fact as certain 
as any fact recorded in history. 

One proof, and only one, is wanting. Greenland is still covered with 
the ruins of churches, monasteries, and the homes of the Scandinavian 
settlers. Butin Vinland, so far, no trace of buildings has been found. The 
archeological proof is wanting. The old mill at Newport, the Dighton rock 
on the Taunton River, the remains of Norumbega on the Charles River* are 
not allowed by serious historians to be vestiges of the Norse discoverers of 
America. Now, the truth is, the narrative of the Sagas do not call for any 
such corroboration. Nowhere in them is it said that the Northmen made 
permanent settlements in Vinland, but only that they made temporary visits 
fortimber and peltries, or missionary voyages to evangelize for a season the 
natives. Solid buildings were not necessary for such sojourns ; it is no won- 
der ruins are not to be found, though, we fancy, smaller remains, such as 
pottery, tools, and various implements, may yet be unearthed to mark their 
passage. The Skraellings—such was the name given by the discoverers to 
the savages of Vinland attacked and sometimes drove away the new-comers. 
Very true, centuries later, a handful of Europeans landed on the 


1RAFN’S Antiquitates American. p. 207. 

?Landnama-bok, Part II, Chap. X XII. 

*Adami Canonici Bremensis, L. C. iv., descriptio insularum Aquilonis, C. 247, Col. 
656. Patrologre Cursus Completus Tom CXLVI. Edition Migne, Paris, 1853. 

“The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norumbega, by E. N. Horsford, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1890. 
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very shores touched by the Scandinavians and drove the natives before 
them into the interior; but the Europeans had firearms, whereas the 
Scandinavians were almost matched in weapons of war by the bow 
and arrow and the stone hatchet of the Indian. It is no wonder, then, 
that no permanent Scandinavian settlements were made, and it is useless 
to demand that we produce vestiges of them. Let the reader keep in 
mind the fact that Vinland was never permanently settled by the Green- 
landers, but was only visited occasionally for purposes of trade and for 
the exportation of timber. The timber consisted of ordinary woods needed 
in the mother colony, Greenland, where none grew, and of certain precious 
woods that were rare in Europe. This latter kind went by the name of Masur 
or Mésurr. It was the warty outgrowth of trees, and was abundant in the 
woods of Vinland. It could be wrought into thin forms, and would not 
easily crack or split. It is still used in this country to make mortars and 
kneading troughs. In medieval times it was used much more than now 
when we have other materials then unknown, and it had become relatively 
scarce in Europe. 

In the Heimsskringla, a history-of the Norse Kings, by Snorre Sturleson 
(b. 1178, d. 1241), this wood is mentioned as having great price and being 
used in the manufacture of vases, drinking cups, and handles of knives. 
We find in the Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefne the following narrative : He had 
returned from Vinland to Greenland, and thence to Norway, with his wife, 
Gudril, and his boy, Snorre, who was born in Vinland. After a winter 
spent at court, where, no doubt, his voyage had been the talk of the day, he 
prepared to return to Greenland, and was only waiting a favorable wind to 
set out, when there came to his ship a Bremen merchant who, noticing & 
pair of house scales that a sailor had made out of Mésurr wood during the 
leisure of the return voyage, offered to purchase it from Karlsefne, and after 
some bargaining got for it a sum seemingly very large—about eighty dollars 
of our present money. In the same Saga it is said that while Karlsefne was 
in Vinland he had wood felled, hewn, and brought to his ship. Now, this 
anecdote points to a business and exportation that explains the frequent 
voyages of the Scandinavians to the shores southwest of Greenland. We 
are thus explicit about this point, because we shall find further on an allu- 
sion in the collections of Peter pence made in the diocese of Greenland 
which without this explanation should lose its value and force. 


But to return from this digression. Since no permanent settlement, but 
only flying visits, lasting indeed from one to three years, the time needed to 
make ready the cargoes of timber, were made to the western country, the 
American mainland; so also no settled congregations, no solidly built 
churches, no resident clergy, but only missionary voyages to attend to the 
spiritual wants of the Scandinavian traders, or to preach the gospel for a 
season to the natives, can be reasonably demanded and looked for. Ina word, 
Vinland was civilly a trading post and ecclesiastically a missionary station of 
the mother colony and church of Greenland. We must therefore expect to 
find in the ecclesiastical history of this American church only incidental 
allusions as to an out-station. But such allusions, scant as they may be, are 
Precious to the historian and tell much to the imagination. We confess at 
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once that we have only such incidental allusions to the work of the church 
in Vinland, though we have much about the church in Greenland. 

What we have comes from the ancient Icelandic literature and from the 
Roman archives. For over four hundred years Iceland and Rome held inter- 
course with Greenland. Icelandic documents have perhaps little more to tell us 
than they have already told. But surely the archives of the Eternal City 
or of the metropolitan See of Drontheim, have not yet poured out all their 
hidden store about the seventeen or eighteen bishops who are known to have 
occupied the see of Gardar in Greenland and to have ruled a flock amounting 
at one time, in the fourteenth century, to almost ten thousand souls. How 
interesting it would be to get at the reports and relations of those bishops 
and their priests, of those especially who crossed over to Vinland to evangel- 
ize the natives, to read what the superiors of the three or four monasteries 
that existed in Greenland had to tell their generals in the Holy City! 

Eric the Red colonized Greenland in 985. His son Leif paid a visit to 
Norway in 997, to find that the King, Olaf Trygvesson, had embraced Chris- 
tianity and was imposing it on his kingdom. Leif himself accepted the new 
faith. A priest was assigned to accompany him on his return voyage, and 
thus Christianity was introduced into Greenland. In that country there were 
two centres of colonies, both on the west coast; the east coast was not inhabited. 
The centre nearest Cape Farewell, in the south, was called the Eystribygd, 
and in the fourteenth century, the palmiest period of Greenland, contained one 
hundred and ninety settlements, a cathedral, eleven churches and three or 
four monasteries. North of this centre was the other, called the Westribygd, 
containing ninety settlements and four churches. Contemporaneously with 
the introduction of the Christian religion in Greenland, Vinland was dis- 
covered by Leif, the son of Eric Ericsson, the same who became a Christian 
in Norway and imported a priest to the colony. It was about one hundred 
and twenty years thereafter that a bishop was appointed for the Greenland 
church. How it fared with religion meanwhile we have no means of saying. 
Doubtless missionaries from Norway or Iceland attended to the spiritual 
wants of the Catholic colonists, kept the faith among them and administered 
the Sacraments. One singular fact hints all these suppositions and opens @ 
wide field to conjecture. In 1050 aSaxon bishop, Jonas by name, left Europe 
and went to Vinland to preach the gospel to the natives. It is supposed he 
laid down his life in the cause.2 During this first century after their con- 
version the Christians of Greenland were dependent, by ordinances of 
Benedict IX. (1044) on the ecclesiastical metropolis of Hamburg-Bremen, and 
were entrusted to the Bishop of Iceland. 

Greenland was erected into a diocese, with the see at Gardar, by 
Eugene III. (1154) and was by him made a suffragan to the newly erected 
metropolitan see of Drontheim in Norway, and so remained until it lapsed.* 
As far as our present knowledge goes, there are no Papal Bulls for the 
nomination of the bishops of Greenland, probably because the appointment, 


1Narrative and Critical History of America, Winsor, vol. I, p. 63, note 3. 

2MALLET. Introduction d Vhistoire du Danemark, t.1., p. 254. 

3JAFFE-EWALD, n., 7622. 

4*JAFFE-EWALD, n., 9941. Migne Patr. Lat. t. CLXX XVIII. c. 1082. Potthast, 
Reg. Rom. Pont. No. 2686 Migne Patr. Lat. t. XCVIIT. c. 469, Letter of Innoc. III, 
file 13, 1206, to Archb. of Drontheim Vat. Arch. Heywood. 
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as well as the consecration of them, were left by a special privilege of the 
Holy See to the metropolitan archbishops. Such was the only practical 
policy in those days of slow and difficult communications. 

From the erection of Fardar (1154) to the last bishop appointed by Inno- 
cent VIII. and confirmed by Alexander VI. in 1492, there was a hierarchy 
more or less continuous, consequently an organized church life, a parochial 
clergy, schools and seminaries in which natives of Greenland were trained 
for the priesthood; in a word, a self-supporting and self-sufficing church. 
Such a consideration at first overwhelms and shocks, so incredible it seems ; 
yet it is historical truth. 

It is true we have of that long line of bishops only the names with the 
dates of their consecrations, in a few instances, of their deaths, and with 
very little else about them. But the list, bare as it is, shows the succession, 
and shows that the succession was continuous, and shows that the bishops 
resided in Greenland amid their flock, with the exception of the last ninety 
years, during which period the prelates who bore the title ‘‘ Bishops of Gar- 
dar”’ did not and, as we shall see, could not very well go to their see, but re- 
mained in Europe. We do not intend to give the bare list, but only to select 
from our scanty material such incidents as bear on the work of the church in 
Vinland, since our study is confined to the United States territory. 

The first Bishop of Greenland was Eric Gnufson or Upsi. The annales 
Regni Islandorum, which gives the history of Iceland down to 1307, informs 
us that this bishop never went to his duties in Greenland, but did missionary 
work in Vinland, where he died probably for his faith. The statement hints 
that the Greenland voyagers had entered into continuous intercourse with 
the natives, and that the work of evangelizing them was possible. 

The Catholic colonists of Greenland had been frustrated of the presence 
of their first bishop by his zeal. To prevent a like event in the 
future they held a meeting for the purpose of petitioning for an episcopal 
see, and chose one Einar to carry their petition to Norway. The King 
received it with favor, and named for the office one Arnold, whom he sent 
with letters tothe Archbishop of Lund for consecration. To him, very likely, 
must be attributed the erection of the cathedral and of many of the churches, 
for his episcopate was of twenty years duration, and the endowment of the 
church was considerable for so poer a country.’ The Sagas have much to say 
of this Bishop Arnold which we do not stop to relate, and what they do say 
show him in a bad light. The Dudlin Review of September, 1849, thus 
characterizes him: ‘‘ This prelate seems to have been not only grasping and 
avaricious, but even to have been a consenting party to a foul murder.”’ 

In 1246, under Bishop Olaf, the seventh incumbent of Gardar, the Holy 
See asked the Peter pence from Greenland. And from this time forward we 
find Greenland mentioned by name, and Vinland by implication only, in docu- 
ments regarding the Peter pence of the diocese of Gardar, as well as in the 
accounts of the collectors contained in the financial records of the Vatican. 
The Archbishop of Drontheim, appointed in 1276 to make the collection, 
applied to Pope John XXI. for permission to name collectors in his stead, 


*Some time in the fifteenth century there lived in Greenland one Ivor Bardsen, 
who was steward of the diocese of Gardar. He has left us an account of the endow- 
ment of the diocese. Rafn has embodied it in his Antiquitates Americanz, p. 300. 
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giving as reason the distance and the length of time that he would have to be 
absent.! In consequence, Nicolas III., in 1279, granted extraordinary facul- 
ties to the collectors appointed by the Archbishop of Drontheim.? 

We gather from a bull of Martin IV., in 1282, that the tithes of the diocese 
of Gardar were paid in produce of the country—teeth of walrus, hides and 
furs; that they were shipped to Norway and there converted by sale into 
current money. *® 

But what interests us most is, that in the bull of 1279 dispensing the 
Archbishop Drontheim from personal visit to Greenland and delegating his 
appointees thereto, we read the following words: ‘‘ To collect the tithes and 
products of the communes, as well in the diocese of Gardar as in the islands 
and neighboring territories.’’ From this we conclude that the lands outside 
of Greenland were known and were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Gardar, and were inhabited by the faithful, or at least weré exploited by them. 
Various documents inform us that the collection was taken up again in 1307 
and in 1825. We may conclude that in this respect the diocese of Gardar 
was as regularly taxed as any other part of Christendom, and paid no less 
regularly its quota to the various works and needs of the Roman See. + 

What products collected in these various collections, or what shares of 
them, came from Vinland we can only conjecture. The statement in the 
financial records of Rome, the Liber Censuum, gives but the totals for the dio- 
cese of Gardar, and names simply the products—walrus teeth, hides, and fur. 
Now, we know from the Sagas that furs were an article of barter between the 
Scandinavians and the natives they met in Vinland. This is not to say that 
all the furs were from that colony, for seals were abundant in Green- 
land; but some of them may have been. We do find in the report of the 
Nuncios of Sweden and Norway of the collections made between 1826 and 1880 
one article that could have come only from Vinland, ‘‘a cup of transatlantic 
wood,’’ valued at eleven golden florins—‘Unus ciphus de nuce ultrama- 
rina, existimatus 11 florenosauri.”” The cup may have been worked in Green- 
land, but the wood must have come from Vinland, for two reasons: First, 
there was no wood in Greenland; second, there was wood in Vinland, and 
wood used precisely for ornamental and domestic purposes. The Sagas tel] 
us that the main staple of commerce between Vinland and Norway or Green- 
land was wood; this was what made the voyages to Vinland so profitable, and 
kept the crews there for years at a time getting out their cargoes. Moreover, 
the Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefne, as noticed above, tells us how the wood of 
Vinland was worked to domestic purposes, and how it was valued at high 
prices, the Bremen merchant having paid Karlsefne a large sum for his scale 
pans, or, as others will have it, for the bar with which he closed his door.*® 

The wood used for the cup may have been bird’s-eye maple or oak burr, 


1There are four letters of John X XI. to the Archbishop of Drontheim in regard to 
collection. Heywood. 

Three years later, letter of Nicolas ITI.,1279,in regard tosame. Ibid. 

3]bid. Letter of Martin IV. to Arnold Drontheim, March 4, 1281, on the contribu- 
tions of Greenland. 

‘Dr. Luke Jelic, in a paper read at the International Scientific Congress of the 
Catholics, Paris, 1891, gives all the documents relative to these collections that he has 
been able to find in the Vatican archives. 

5DE Costa, Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, 155, note 3. 
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either of which went in Europe at the time by the name of Mésurr or Masur 
wood, and, at any rate, the Liber Censuum states it was ultramarine or trans- 
atlantic. 


During the administration of Bishop Alfus (consecrated in 1876, died in 
1878) came to the Catholic inhabitants of Greenland the first notice of the 
danger that was to exterminate them a few years later. The savages whom 
they had met in Vinland in the beginning of the eleventh century, and they 
called Skraellings, made a raid into Greenland. Meanwhile the intercourse 
between Greenland and Norway was declining and becoming more and more 
infrequent. A curious entry in Icelandic annals (1386) indicates this: ‘‘A ship 
came from Greenland to Norway which had lain in the former country two 
whole years. The men who returned by this ship brought the news of Bishop 
Alf’s death from Greenland, which had taken place there six years before.’’ 
According to this entry, not for six years at least had there been any com- 
munication between the two countries. The black death which swept over 
Europe in the middle of the fourteenth century may have had something to 
do with this neglect of its colony by Norway. But there was a political 
measure that had much to do with it. As discovery and first colonization are 
always the result of individual enterprise, so does the prosperity of the colony 
and its communication with the mother country, and especially its commerce, 
depend on individual activity and love of gain. In 1380-’87, Queen Margaret 
of Norway, on whose head were united the crowns of Denmark and Norway, 
made the trade to Greenland a royal monopoly, which could only be carried 
on in ships belonging to or licensed by the sovereign. In consequence the 
colony gradually fell into oblivion, and, being thus abandoned, grew too weak 
to resist the invading Skraellings. The gradual closing in of ice packs may 
also have made communication more and more difficult. This is one of the 
reasons given by Alexander VI. in the letter we shall quote further on. It is 
related that in 1888 a bishof from one of the sees of Norway went to Green- 
land to collect the Peter pence and royal dues, and had orders to see that the 
former were deposited in some safe place, ‘‘as there was no ship passing be- 
tween the countries’’; that is, he was to wait for aship sent by the crown, and 
this would indicate that it was only at rare intervals that one was sent. The 
last bishop known to have resided in the see of Gardar, though for a century 
later the title was worn by appointees who never reached Greenland, but re- 
sided in Europe, was Bishop Endrede Andreasson, who performed a marriage 
(1409) in the cathedral, from which marriage were descended many distin- 
guished Icelanders and Norwegians. It is no doubt on account of this pro- 
geny that the memory of the marriage and of the prelate who solemnized it 
has been preserved. ? 

In 1418 the Skraellings, in greater force than before, invaded the coast 
line, burned the dwellings and” churches and carried off most of the inhab- 
itants into captivity. Only a few found refuge in the mountains of the 
interior. Thirty years later many of the captives found their way back to 
their former homes, reconstructed their houses and churches and addressed a 
petition to Pope Nicholas V. to ask for the restoration of worship, for a bishop 


*LAING. Heinnskrigla, 1, 147. 
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and priests. Not one had survived. The Pope heard their prayer and com- 
missioned the two bishops in Iceland, of Holum and Shalholt, to restore 
religion in Greenland. The bull from which we have those details is dated 
1448: 

‘Whereas my beloved children, who are natives of and dwell in 
the great island of Greenland, which is said to lie on the extremest bound- 
aries of the ocean, northwards of the Kingdom of Norway, and in the 
district of Throndjem, have by their pitiful complaints greatly moved my 
ear, and awakened our sympathy; whereas the inhabitants, for almost six 
hundred years, have held the Christian faith, which, by the teaching of their 
first instructor, King Olaf, was established amongst them, firm and im- 
movable under the Roman See, and the Apostolic forms; and whereas in 
after years, from the constant and ardent zeal of the inhabitants of the said 
island, many sacred buildings, and a handsome cathedral, have been erected 
on this island, in which the service of God was diligently performed, until 
heathen foreigners from the neighboring coast, thirty years since, came with a 
fleet against them, and fell with fury upon all the people who dwelt there, 
and laid waste the land itself and the holy buildings with fire and sword, 
without leaving upon the island of Greenland other than the few people who 
are said to be far off, and which they, by reason of high mountains, could not 
reach, and took off the much-to-be commiserated inhabitants of both sexes, 
particularly those whom they looked upon as convenient and strong enough 
for the constant burden of slavery, and took home with them those against 
whom they could best direct their barbarity. Whereas moreover the same 
complaint further saith that many, in the course of time, have come back from 
said captivity, and after having here and there rebuilt the devastated places, 
now wish to have the worship of their God again established, and set upon 
the former footing ; and since they, in consequence of the before-named 
pressing calamity, are wanting the necessary means themselves, to support 
their priesthood and superiors; therefore, during all that period of thirty 
years, have been in want of the consolations of the bishops, and the services 
of the priests, except when some one, through desire of the service of God, 
has been willing to undertake tedious and toilsome journeys to the people 
whom the fury of the barbarians has spared ; whereas we have a complete 
knowledge of all these things: so do we now charge and direct you, brethren, 
who, we are informed, are the nearest bishops to the said island, that ye, after 
first conferring with the chief bishop of the diocese, to nominate and send 
them a fit and proper man as bishop.’’? 

However, for reasons that we know not, this decree remained without 
effect. Fifty years later the Greenlanders renewed their petition to Innocent 
VIII. Their situation was pitiful. Left to themselves for a century with- 
out bishop and priests, they had fallen into ignorance and complete forgetful- 
ness of the religion of their ancestors. The only memorial of it that remained 
among them was a corporal on which the last priest, a hundred years before, 
had consecrated the Holy Eucharist. Around this they congregated occa- 





1 Nicholas v. to Skaholt and Hola, 20 Sept., 1448, Heywood. 
2Arch. Vat. Reg. 407, fo. 251. This Bull, or rather a copy of it, was part of the Papal 
exhibition in the Convent of La Rabida, Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
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sionally for such worship as tradition had handed down. Moved by their 
pitiful petition, Alexander VI., successor of Innocent VIII., confirmed for the 
see of Gardar a Benedictine monk, Mathias, whom Innocent VIII., before 
dying, had named to that see. The document from which we gather these 
details is a letter of Alexander VI., 1492-98, to the Roman congregations 
ordering that the necessary briefs and papers of appointment be delivered to 
the appointed bishop without the ordinary expenses of chancery.! From it 
we learn also that one of the causes of the interruption of communication 
between Europe and Greenland was the intense cold and the abundance of 
ice packs. It is strange that we have this last historical mention of the Cath- 
olic colonization of Americain the very year that Columbus set out from Spain 
and landed on the island San Salvador. 

Thus did the church of Greenland pass out of sight and memory, though, 
in 1520 the last Catholic archbishop of Drontheim, Eric Walkaendorf, sought 
to gather information of the long-unheard-of see of Gardar with the inten- 
tion of renewing communication with the lost suffragan. But the Reforma- 
tion swept over Norway, ended the hierarchy there, and then silence and 
oblivion fell upon Catholic Greenland.2 What became of the descendants of 
Scandinavia we know not. But they have left behind them ruins of churches 
and Catholic inscriptions on stray fragments that perpetual snows enshrine. * 
Thus ended the Pre-Columbian episode in the history of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. It can hardly be doubted that the long and frequent 
intercourse of the Scandinavians with the natives of Vinland during 
centuries of commerce, and in the years of captivity, that the missionary 
expeditions of bishops and priests to our shores did not leave behind 
some vague knowledge of our religion, some Catholic practices and 
customs which, in the course of time, became more or less overgrown 
with superstitions. This may explain to some extent the traces of 
Christianity found by early French explorers and missionaries among the 
tribes along the St. Lawrence. It might also explain the Christian 
practices and emblems found among the more southern tribes, and do- 
away with the theories, not yet historically established, that the Apostle St. 
Thomas or the Irish Monks St. Columba and St. Brendan penetrated as far as 
Mexico and evangelized the natives of the South. Thereis no improbability of 
intercourse between all the tribes that covered North America from Mexico 
and New Peru to the colder regions of Canada. There are in different sagas 
and in the relation of the Zeni Brothers strong indications of such an inter- 
course.* The St. Thomas and the St. Brendan legends are a field in which 
the imagination loves to roam, but in which the historical sense does not find 
full satisfaction. Tomas O’GoRMAN. 








4Arch. diversorum Alexandri VI. Arm.29. T. 50, fo. 23. 

*Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. I, p. 107. 

°M. K. STEENSTRUP. The Old Scandinavian Ruins in SouthGreenland. Congres 
International des Americanistes. Copenhague, 1883. 

RICHARD H. CLARKE. The Norse Hierarchy of America, in American Quarterly 
Review, April, 1890, p. 263. 

“See the account of the adventures of Biorn Asbrandson taken from the Eyrbyggia 
Saga in DeCosta, o. c., p. 163. 
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Henry C. Lea as a Historian of Moral Theology. 


Mr. H. C, Lea seems to be branching out as a historian of Catholic mor- 
als. At more or less frequent intervals we have had from his pen articles on 
usury, on occult compensation, and on philosophical sin. He is likely to pre- 
sent to the public others of the same nature, and later, perhaps, to issue them 
asavolume, For this reason we think it well to call the attention of savants, 
and of moralists in particular, to these elucubrations. We begin with the 
study on Philosophical Sin, which appeared in the International Journal of 
Ethics for April, 1895. 


I. Mr. Lea aims at fine historical work. He will have us look on him asa 
man of reliable erudition, above all, in matters of detail. Is his erudition solid, 
trustworthy, precise, exact, drawn from the fountainheads of moral the- 
ology? He tells us, at the beginning of his article on Philosophical Sin, that 
Thomas Waldensis wrote his treatise on the sacrameats by order of Eugene 
IV. The truth is that the work was begun at the wish of Henry V. of Eng- 
land towards 1420; that it was presented to Pope Martin V. in 1426 and sol- 
emnly approved by him, and that the author died in 1430, before Eugene IV. 
was made Pope. If Mr. Lea had in his hands the treatise of Thomas Walden- 
sis he could have found there these details; otherwise they were to be had in the 
Dictionary of National Biography (Vol. XL, Art. Netter). Moreover, the ref- 
erence of Mr. Lea, in a foot-note, is to chapter 56 instead of to chapter 156 of 
the book in question. A few lines farther on Mr. Lea informs us that Gerson 
‘‘wrestled with the same insoluble problem as to the distinction between 
mortal and venial sins,’’ and he refers us to the work De Cognitione peccato- 
rum venialium et mortalium, Consid. II. In the first place, the title of this 
work of Gerson is not De Cognitione but De Differentia, etc. Moreover, this 
writing is merely an opusculum, a booklet written for laymen, a kind of cate- 
chism. Let any one read the second “ Consideration,’’ which contains scarcely 
a hundred words, and he will see whether the great Gerson is “‘ wrestling ”’ 
with an insoluble problem. ? 

Two pages farther on I find the following incredible statement: ‘‘ The Gal- 
lican school, whose rigor finally grew into that indefinable heresy termed Jan- 
senism, had already, in the sixteenth century, found a mouthpiece in Michael 
Bay.’’ It is surely news to those who understand the evolution of theological 
thought in the sixteenth century, that Jansenism is the outcome of Gallican- 
ism, and that Baius represents the rigorist Gallican school! The next page 
shows clearly that Mr. Lea is not particularly reliable on the question of 
Jansenism. Ie speaks of the ‘‘ crushing letters of a provincial.’? He should. 
have said: ‘‘¢o a provincial.’’? At the foot of the page I read the note: ‘‘Ant. 


?The full title of the book of Gerson is: Tractatus de Differentia peccatorum veni- 
alium et mortalium, pro quarumdam personarum laicarwmn simplicium conditione, in 
idiomate proprio, sc. lingua gallica; sed pro aliorum eruditione alius quidam ipsum 
transtulit a gallico in latinum. 

*Everyone knows that these famous letters appeared successively under the title: 
* Lettres écrites i un provincial par un de ses amis,” and that they were all reprinted 
ater by Nicole, under the title: “Les Provinciales, ou lettres écrites par Louis de 
Montalto 3 un provincial de ses amis et aux RR. PP. Jesuites sur le sujet de la morale 
et de la politique de ces péres.”’ 
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Arnauld, Morale des Jesuites, p. 379.’ This shows clearly that Mr. Lea does 
not always take the pains to go back to the original sources for his evidence. 
There is a work entitled ‘‘ Morale des Jesuites’’ printed at Mons, in two 
volumes, the first in 1667, the second in 1669. The author of the work is not 
Ant. Arnauld, but Nicholas Perrault. There is another work entitled: 
“ Morale Pratique des Jesuites,’’ in eight volumes, the first of which appeared 
in 1669, and the last in 1695. It is rightly credited to Arnauld, and is 
reprinted in his works, though the first two volumes are from the pen of 
Pontchateau, the nephew of Richelieu. Now, which of these two works is 
Mr. Lea citing? It is clearly necessary that he should indicate the volume, 
since both contain more than one. 

Apropos of the history of the discussions concerning philosophical sin, 
Mr. Lea falls into lamentable confusion. The Pére Dereux (or rather, de 
Reulx), was not president of the college of Dijon but professor at Louvain; 
the Dijon professor was the Pére Musnier. All this is so plainly stated in 
the denunciations of Arnauld that error is impossible for any one who has 
read his authorities at first hand. On the next page, he attributes to the 
Pére Daniel a book entitled: ‘‘ Entretiens d’Eudoxe et de Calliste.’”” Daniel 
never wrote such a book, but did compose a work called: ‘‘ Entretiens de 
Cléandre et d’Eudoxe.’’ These are a few specimens of the literary reliability 
of Mr. Lea, gathered from a first hasty reading, anil they seem fairly numer- 
ous for a brief paper of fourteen pages ! 

II. Not only is Mr. Lea inexact and unsure in his historical statements ; 
he is, moreover, insufficient and unsatisfactory. He begins by citing the 
famous letter of St. Gregory to St. Augustine of Canterbury in reply to 
the latter's interrogatories. Would it not have been proper to state that the 
authenticity of this letter is still in doubt? This would not have weakened 
Mr. Lea’s position, since the same doctrine is found elsewhere in the writings 
of St. Gregory (Moral. IV. 49 ; In Evang. hom. XVI., ete.) He would have 
done well to note, in speaking of Peter of Arragon, that the latter was rather 
an editor than a writer, We know by his own statement that he did no more 
than prepare for publication the writings of his masters, Louis de Leon, 
John Guevara, and Peter de Uzeda. Mr. Lea would have gained something 
by this, for it would have enabled him to antedate, by twenty years at least, 
the doctrine in question. Again, in citing Caramuel, he should have told us 
that he quotes the second edition of his fundamental theology (Rome, 1656), 
and not the first (Frankfort, 1652.) They differ considerably as to the point 
at issue. Why does Mr. Lea persist in referring us to the first edition of the 
‘‘ Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus ?”” The second edition 
is far better, and the third, actually near completion, is superior to the second. 
We learn from Mr. Lea that the name of the author of ‘‘ Apologie pour les 
Casuistes’’’ was P. George Pirot. He might have mentioned that the author 
of ‘‘L’erreur du péché philosophique combattue par les Jesuites’’ (1691) was 
P. Le Tellier, and he might have added that the latter was preceded by P. 
Bouhours in the ‘‘ Sentiments des Jesuites touchant le péché philosophique ” 
(Paris, 1690.) 

III. Our old theologians were fond of converting their names into Latin, 
in which shape they have, as a rule, come downto us. Mr. Lea has a mania 
for stripping them of this harmless literary disguise and restoring to them 
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their original condition. Thus he will not hear of Graffius, Aragonius, Baius, 
Jansenius, They are Jacopo de’ Grafli, Pedro de Aragon, Michael Bay, 
Cornelis Janssens. Hereadsin Concina of a certain Christophorus a Sancto 
Joseph, and forthwith he is transmuted into Cristébal de San Josef. <A con- 
temporary Franciscan has published an abridgment of St. Alphonsus, and 
signed it Gabriel de Varceno, his native place. Mr. Lea will not write Var- 
ceno, but Guareeno. All this isa matter of taste, or at the most, harmless ped- 
antry. Nevertheless, our author should be consistent, and not write at a brief 
interval Pedro de Aragon, and Cardinal Toletus for Toledo. Why write on one 
page Tomas Sanchez and not, on the next, Tommaso Tamburini? If we must 
say Pasquier Quesnel and Antoine Arnauld, we ought also to say Hermann 
Busenbaum, Gregory Sayre, Pierre Marchant (if only to distinguish the latter 
from his brother James, also a writer of works on moral theology). When 
Mr. Lea desires to quote a passage from the Sicilian author, Blessed Petrus 
Hieremia, why does he call him Dr. Peter Jeremiah, (!) and not, as the Italians 
very properly do, B. Pietro Geremia? All this would be less objectionable if 
Mr. Lea were able to properly restore the original names of the writers. If 
he does not wish to quote Michael Baius, let him at least quote Michel 
de Bay, and not Michael Bay. If he will not write Cornelius Jansenius, let 
him write Cornelius Janszoon or Janssens, and spare us the vulgar Cornelis with 
which he decorates the famous bishop of Ypres. 

IV. More serious than the lack of literary training for the task of an his- 
torian of moral theology is the absence in Mr. Lea of the true critical spirit. 
To write satisfactorily the history of a theological opinion it is not enough to 
collect a number of authors in chronological order ; something more elaborate 
and logical is needed. The writers must be classified according to countries, 
schools, religious orders, etc., and in each class the principal writers must be 
studied, especially those who have treated the matter ex professo. This is 
what Mr. Lea does not do. He does not mention, for the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, Gregorio de Rimini, Gabriel Biel, Pierre d’Ailly, Ockam, 
Almain, who have either treated the question at issue, or explained the prin- 
ciples which aid in its solution, one way or the other. He quotes Cajetan 
among the pre-Trentine writers, but his citations are from the Summula and 
not from the Commentaries. Among the theologians of the Council of Trent 
there is one, Andrea Vega, in whose work on justification there is an impor- 
tant and interesting passage concerning philosophical sin. Mr. Lea does not 
seem to be aware of its existence. He passes over in silence sixteenth and 
seventeenth century writers like Molina, Suarez, Salas, and Lessius. Shortly 
before the controversy arose De Lugo treated the question in two long chap- 
ters; he is not even mentioned by Mr. Lea. 

In exchange for the opinions of these men we have a long list of theolo- 
gians who only repeat what is to be found elsewhere with ease, and references 
to others whose only merit seems to be in the difficulty with which copies of 
their writings can be found. Thus B. Pietro Geremia says, in a popular dis- 
course, that concupiscence and fear, while they diminish the malice of sin, 
do not, as a rule, alter its nature. The equivalent of this statement can be 
found in any catechism, but the works of the venerable author are rare 
(printed at Hagenau, 1514); hence we are treated to a quotation from them. 
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Karly in the seventeenth century there appeared from the pen of a certain 
Louis Carbone a Costaciaro a Summa summarum casuum conscientiae. So 
little was this book known that it is not found among the eight hundred 
cited by St. Alphonsus. Nevertheless, it could not escape Mr. Lea, and 
together with other unknown and unesteemed writers, like Piselli, holds a 
place in his gallery. Such tactics will make certain readers think that Mr. 
Lea is very erudite, while others will imagine that he is a collector of rare 
works on moral theology, and some will feel sure that he has not read the 
works whose titles he writes out for us, and from which we are regaled with a 
few extracts after the manner we have illustrated. 

V. Mr. Lea not only shows great lack of critical training, but possesses, 
moreover, a strange gift for contorting facts. Here is an example: He sup- 
poses (wrongly, as we have seen) that Baius was the organ of the rigorist 
Gallican party, and as propositions of the former were thrice condemned by 
the Holy See, Mr. Lea sees in all this the proof of persistent protest against 
a lax morality. ‘The condemnations,’’ he says, ‘repeated at intervals 
through three-quarters of a century, show how persistent was the protest 
against the growing laxity of the fashionable theology.’’ The reader who 
trusts Mr. Lea will believe that Saint Pius V., Gregory XIII.,and Urban 
VIII. favored the cause of an easy morality. All this is pure fancy. The 
bull of Saint Pius V., addressed to the archbishop of Malines was not pub- 
lished on its reception; even the faculty of Louvain did not receive a copy, 
and only obtained through the delegate Morillon a transcript of the con- 
demned propositions. Clearly the Holy See desired to let the matter blow 
over without hurting any reputations, Unfortunately the desired peace and 
submission did not follow, and Gregory XIII. was obliged to promulgate the 
bull of his predecessor, which was done a second time by Urban VIII. on the 
appearance of the Augustinus of the bishop of Ypres. The cause of these 
repeated condemnations of Baius was not the rigorism of morals taught by 
him, but the persistence of certain parties in spreading non-Catholic teachings 
on the estate of pure nature and original justice, on free will, grace, justice— 
all doctrines which were closely related to Calvinistic tenets, and had no 
direct connection with laxity of moral teachings. Mr. Lea cites the bull In 
Eminenti; he might have found therein the long recital of all these events. 
It was from the Church that came the real protests against laxity of moral doc- 
trines ; from Alexander VII., Innocent XI., and Alexander VIII. Among its 
many great theologians the Society of Jesus counted certain imprudent 
writers, as did the other religious orders, and the secular clergy. In 1652 
Innocent X. gave these theologians an explicit warning on the occasion of the 
election of a new general, and Clement VIII. had done the same by his very 
severe proscription of a proposition of the greatest of modern theologians. 
Their own superiors had not been silent. In 1617 Muzio Vitelleschi, general 
of the Society, warned its members against too strong a tendency to lax 
opinions in morals, and exposed the consequences for the Church at large and 
the Society in particular. The general Oliva pursued the same line of con- 
duct. Mr. Lea has read the work of Doellinger, and seems to know nothing 
of these facts ! 

VI. In order to write properly the history of any science, one must be 
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well skilled in the scienceitself. Who would dare to write a history of mathe- 
matics or astronomy without knowing those sciences? Has Mr. Lea made @ 
profound study of Catholic moral science? We have every reason to doubt 
it, for he shows the most lamentable ignorance concerning the very elements of 
morality. The controversy on philosophical sin moves on the pivotal princi- 
ples of the knowledge of God, the essence of the natural law, the nature of 
mortal sin, and again on the subjective conditions of the morality of our acts. 
It is true that the exposition of these principles is a delicate, difficult, and 
complicated task; but such an exposition is absolutely necessary for any dis- 
cussion of philosophical sin: without it the reader wanders in the darkness of 
ignorance. Of the first class of principles Mr. Lea says nota word. As to 
those which govern the subjective conditions of our moral acts he makes some 
odd and sweeping statements. Every one knows that passion disturbs the 
normal working of the intellect, prevents reflection and deliberation. If, 
now, the act of passion is itself voluntary, the guilt of the consequent act will 
not be thereby lessened; but if the act of the passion be an involuntary one, 
the guilt will be proportionately less. We have here what is called an attenu- 
ating circumstance. This is the doctrine, not only of St. Thomas, but of all 
moral writers and of writers on criminal law, especially of the modern school. 
To Mr. Lea these things are ‘‘ hazardous admissions.”’ (!) Again, every one 
knows the strength of acquired habits. A person who has contracted a pow- 
erful habit may execute unconsciously the acts of that habit. If these acts 
are truly unconscious, they have only an objective or material malice, and are 
not imputable, though they may be guilty acts in their causes, since man is 
bound to rid himself of the bad habits he has contracted. Many persons, 
nevertheless, do not reflect on this duty, and are excusable. This is the teach- 
ing, not of Tamburini alone, but of moral writers generally. For Mr. Lea it 
is ‘‘ dangerous to practical morality and the conduct of life! ”’ 

VII. Mr. Lea, though writing for the uninitiated, has forgotten to define 
philosophical sin, and even fails to transcribe correctly the proposition con- 
demned by Alexander VIII. I read (1. c., pp. 331, 332): ‘‘ Philosophicum, 
quantumvis grave in ¢/wm qui Deum ignorat, velde Deotn actunon cogitet,”’ etc. 
He should have written: ‘‘In éllo qui Deum vel ignorat, vel de Deo actu non cogi- 
tat,’’ ete. This negligence is unpardonable, all the more so, as Mr. Lea affects 
precision and exactness, and the question at issue is a delicate one, in which 
these two qualities areindispensable. Moreover, in citing the phrase, ‘‘ qui de 
Deo actu non cogitat,’’ Mr. Lea fails to point out that it can be understood in 
more than one sense. It may be taken in an odious sense, to express the state 
of mind of those who have put away all fear of God and think no more of His 
law. But it may also be rendered in a favorable sense to depict the mental 
condition of those who have preserved the fear of God and the respect of His 
law, which they know, but commit certain acts without reflecting that they 
are displeasing to God. Mr. Lea does not say, as he ought to, that the 
authors of the proposition understood it in the latter and not in the former 
sense. 

VIII. No one can pretend to be a historian of a science who does not un- 
derstand how to compare its doctrines with those of another science, and to 
view them in their different relationships. The question of philosophical sin 
is not merely one of practical morality. It is, moreover, a profound question 
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of speculative morality. Within the sweep of its discussion come the first 
source and ultimate reason of all obligatory good. It is a fundamental ques- 
tion of Christian doctrine and apologetics, which no theologian, Protestant or 
Catholic, can afford to neglect. Can there be an invincible ignorance of God, 
or, at least, of a law-giving God? What must we think of the moral life of 
savage peoples who have but an imperfect notion of God? These are ques- 
tions which cannot be hushed when one speaks of philosophical sin ; above 
all, when one writes its history. 

Moreover, both science and justice demand that the Catholic teaching on 
this point be compared with that of the philosophers, in which case Mr. Lea 
might have learned that the theory of philosophical sin condemned by Alex- 
ander VIII., is almost identical with the fundamental principles of the ethics 
of Kant. Finally, both science and justice demand that the Catholic doc- 
trine be compared with that of the various Protestant communions, in which 
the question is not only a lively one, but seems to be answered in the affirma- 
tive. Thus the Reverend Principal Alfred Cave, D. D., writes: ‘Sin is the 
transgression of the known law of God; therefore, where there is no responsi- 
bility, or no knowledge of God, or no knowledge of God’s will, there is 
no sin.”’ (The Thinker, vol. V, p. 43, January, 1894.) 

In conclusion, I will add that in the preceding pages it was not my inten- 
tion to treat the delicate, difficult and complex question of philosophical sin- 
but merely to point out that Mr. Lea has no special vocation to be its exposi- 
tor. In another number I hope to show that he is not any better equipped to 
treat the much easier subject of occult compensation. 

Tnomas BouquiLLon. 


Roman Africa. 


One of the most useful and entertaining books of the season is L’ Afrique 
Romaine: Promenades Archéologiques en Algérie et en Tunisie, (Paris, Hachette, 
1895). Itis from the pen of M. Gaston Boissier, author of admirable pages 
on Cicero and his Friends, the Roman Religion under the Antonines, the Op- 
position under the-Czesars, Archeological Excursions about Rome and Pom- 
peii, the End of the Pagan World, and other subjects of classical interest. 
The charm of the chaste, transparent style, and the accurate, sober, well- 
digested erudition of the writer mark him as an almost ideal expositor of the 
great labors by which, within fifty years, the public and private enterprise of 
Frenchmen has won back to the domain of historical science the long-lost 
province of Roman Africa. During more than a half century the civil and 
military employés of France have been reconstructing the long-vanished life 
of their Algerian colony. They have defined its limits as a Roman posses- 
sion; retraced its systems of roads, aqueducts, irrigation, and military defence; 
unearthed its ancient works of art and the splendors of its architecture; col- 
lected and classified its inscriptions; located and counted its cities and its 
sources of wealth. In a word, they have restored to the eye of the mind, 
in minute and faithful detail, the land and the society which were the scene 
of the riches and the glory of Carthage, of the hard-earned triumphs of Scipio 
Africanus, Pompey, and Julius Cesar, and which, after some centuries of 
peaceful prosperity, beheld in rapid succession every misfortune that Moor, 
Vandal, or Arab could inflict uponit. Around the shoresof the Mediterranean 
great states and mighty civilizations have for ages innumerable succeeded one 
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another, each building upon the wreck of its predecessor, and becoming in 
turn the stepping-stone for the ambitions and idealsof its successor. But no- 
where about the blue waters of the Inner Sea has the awful tragedy of the life 
of nations and races been acted out on a larger scale than on that furnished by 
the long strip of narrow sea-shore, arid desert, and mountainous uplands, 
known from time immemorial as Africa. Never, on so small a spot, have 
there been given to man so many public lessons of war and peace, success and 
adversity, love and hate, jealousy and ambition, pride and humiliation, as 
here. On this checker-board of the world one can observe better than else- 
where the origin, acme, decline, and decay of a state. Within its narrow area 
opposing religions have contended for the spirit of man almost from the dawn 
of history. Cultures and languages have chased one another across this shin- 
ing arena just as the hot simooms of the desert lift in turn the long stretches 
of sand, and with scarcely greater traces of their passage. From the un- 
knowable aborigines down to the zouaves of France, what a procession of 
humanity unrolls its long lines from the Nile to Mount Atlas—Egyptian, Per- 
sian, Mede, Phenician, Greek, Kelt and Keltiberian, Roman, Teuton, Sara- 
cen, and Turk! It has been ever ‘‘ Dark Africa,’’ a land of night and mys- 
tery; ever beckoning men to pierce its veil of secrecy, and ever lifting against 
them its impassable barriers of rock and sand. 


M. Boissier does not pretend to treat of Egypt and the Cyrenaica, even 
within the limits of the Roman domination. He confines himself strictly to 
the territory known to the ancients as Africa proper (Agpix7 7 “dfws), 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the basin of the Great Syrtis, or from the 
western slopes of Mount Atlas to the territory of Barka. Here, during more 
than eight centuries, from the end of the second Punic war (B. C. 201) to the 
battle of Sufetula (A. D. 647), the influence of Rome grew, flourished, and 
decayed. It is, therefore, properly called Roman Africa, and the volume 
before us relates what scholars have been able to gather from modern re- 
searches among its ruins concerning its civil physiognomy during the mem- 
orable centuries when it was the brightest jewel in the imperial crown. 

Who were the aborigines of these mountains and deserts whom an 
all-compelling fate brought under the yoke of Rome? Our most ancient au- 
thority is the Jugurtha of Sallust, in which that historian claims to have 
learned from an historical work of one of their kings, Hiempsal II., that they 
were descended from the remnants of the army of Hercules, disbanded in 
Spain after the hero’s death. The Persians, Medes, and Armenians of that 
army crossed the straits to Africa. The former intermarried with the semi- 
animal Getulian, and from them descended the Nomads or Numidians, who 
eventually settled in the territory known after as Carthage. From the inter- 
marriage of the Medes and Armenians with the Libyans came the Mauri or 
Moors. It is probable, thinks M. Boissier, that Hiempsal knew as much about 
the origin of his barbarous subjects as any chief of the modern Kabyles or 
Touaregs, and that the pages translated for Sallust from the royal history were 
only the Greek dress of a vague, dim legend in which figured some African 
deity with attributes like those of Hercules. Nevertheless, any Algerian 
market-day will show a remarkable diversity of types, and it may be that this 
is owing to emigration from across the straits, as well as from the deserts to 
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the south or east. Certain it is that the ancient Berber or Libyan tongue has 
been re-discovered, that its peculiar alphabet and Ogham-like funerary litera- 
ture are now known to some extent, and that it extended its domain far into 
the heart of Africa, if it be not yet a spoken tongue and identical with the 
tefinagh of the Touaregs. 

It is at the end of the second Punic war that these hardy tribesmen come 
first within the ker of authentic history. The necessities of self-defence and 
the barbarian love of plunder had ranged them now on the side of Carthage 
and now on that of Rome. The rivalries and mutual jealousy of Syphax and 
Gula ended in the overthrow of the former, and the establishment in the 
good graces of Rome of Massinissa, the son of the latter. A man of infinite 
wiles and resources, rising fresh and undaunted from complete defeat, 
Moor to the marrow in his fiery passions and restless energy, Massinissa 
lived to the age of ninety, the powerful ally of Rome. From his capital 
of Cirta, set upon a jutting plateau or tongue-like hill, all garlanded with 
myrtle-clad eminences and odorous olive groves, he harassed the Queen 
of the Mediterranean, by turns pirate and raider, now leading a wild razzia 
among the villas or country-seats of the Punic merchant princes, and again 
flying on the wings of the wind to the mountain fastnesses of his home. The 
Curule chair and the crown of gold, the palm-embroidered toga and the 
ivory baton of power, were conferred on him by Rome, but the Berber had to 
pay, like many others, the bitter price of his disguised servitude. Witness 
the romance of his Sophinisba, so admirably portrayed in the frescoes of 
Pompeii. After his death, the true relations with Rome of the once free 
tribes became clear. They had been enmeshed by the arts of the City, and 
from equal allies had become her protégés. The sons and grandsons of 
Massinissa chafed sorely under the surveillance of Rome, more hateful than 
their loose subjection to Carthage, and the embers of unrest and opposition 
broke out at Jastinto the Jugurthan War, that bellum magnum et atrox variaque 
victoria, which Sallust has painted in immortal colors, forgetting no essen- 
tial trait of African life, but intent mostly on stigmatizing forever in a calm, 
cool, objective way, after the manner of Thukydides, the ineptness, venal- 
ity, corruption, and utter degeneracy of the little body of oligarchs who mis- 
managed from the banks of the Tiber the true interests of the Roman people 
in their African provinces. Jugurtha was ‘‘a genuine barbarian chief— 
bold, reckless, faithless, and sanguinary—but fickle and wavering in policy, 
and incapable of that steadiness of purpose which can alone command suc- 
cess.’ He would long since have been forgotten, were it not for the genius 
of his Roman portrait-painter, and his tragic death (B. C. 104), in the Mam- 
ertine, over whose roof Marius led his veterans, in the pomp of triumph, 
while the grandson of Massinissa lay gasping beneath in the double shadows 
of prison and death. His grandson, Juba I, embraced the side of Pompey 
in the civil wars, and paid for his unhappy forecast on the field of Thapsus 
(B. C. 46). Both he and Petreius, the Pompeian general, died in a suicidal duel, 
and his son, Juba II, succeeded to the doubtful honors of the Numidian king- 
ship. For this Juba the kingdom of Mauretania was created. He married 
Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and took up his 
residence at Iol, which he rebuilt and called Csesarea, and which is now the 
coast city of Cherchell, somewhat west of Algiers. The sense of Roman 
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prepotency and the charm of Greek culture and manners, brought close to 
him by association with the well-bred daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, 
made another man of Juba II. He cultivated literary, musical, and dram 
atic tastes, took to history, and was known as ‘the best historian among 
kings,’’ and became the patron of men of letters, artists and architects. 
Cherchell yields, from time to time, traces of his baths, theatres and por- 
ticoes; above all, numerous statues have been found there, fine repliché 
of the masterpieces of Athens, Rhodes, Pergamos, and Antioch. Juba and 
Cleopatra found a solace in the arts of peace and in self-culture for the 
stormy greatness of their ancestors. But even this self-effacement could not 
stay the hand of fate. Their son Ptolemy was called to Rome by Caligula, 
where he succeeded in offending the vanity of the Emperor, and was starved 
to death under very cruel circumstances. With him ended the Numidian 
line and the tribal glories of Libya. Thenceforth Mauretania became, like 
Numidia, a Roman province, under the administration of imperial pro- 
curators. 


Long before the name or fame of Rome had crossed the Mediterranean 
the Libyan tribesmen had come into close contact with a people distinct from 
the Romans in blood, language, history, tastes and ambitions. They were 
the Pheenicians, the great traders of antiquity, who had ventured from port 
to port, from island to island, until they had learned to brave the terrors of 
the high sea, and carried their commerce to all the shores bathed by its waters- 
They were the first public carriers of antiquity. The silver, iron and tin 
needed by the peoples of the Mediterranean were gotten through them. They 
were the intermediaries for the arts of Egypt and Assyria, and the spices and 
jewels of the far Orient. Their own temper was more commercial than artis- 
tic, but they quickly appreciated the money value of that love of the beauti- 
ful innate even in the savage breast ; and the ‘‘arts’’ of Sidon and the dyes 
of Tyre were famous even in the days when the Homeric chants were being 
welded together. They catered to wealth and luxury; set up their wares in 
the ports of Greece, Italy, Spain, Gaul and Africa; bought, sold, bartered, 
and even turned pirates and kidnappers when a fair prize hove in sight, or a 
beautiful boy or girl lingered too long and lovingly on their galleys, gazing at 
the wealth of ‘‘Ormuzd or of Ind.”’ In time they began to feel the need of 
fortified sites for their regular markets, and so this wonderful people built its 
trade-centres all around the coasts of the Mediterranean, while they dared to 
circumnavigate Africa, and to reach the ports of Brittany by way of the 
Atlantic. 

Their history, outside of their native soil, is summed up in one word— 
Carthage. Originally an emporium or factory, such as those in which the 
Portuguese and the Anglo-Indian empires had their beginnings, Carthage 
was the daughter of Tyre and Utica (the Old City), in contradistinction to 
which it became known as the New City (Carthada). The site chosen was 
admirable—a small hill about two hundred feet high, jutting out upon the 
wide expanse of ocean, and connected by a ridge of elevated ground with the 
mountainous mainland. On one side of this ridge lay a vast lake, now a salt- 
marsh, and on the other a great lagoon, now the harbor of Tunis, but which 
the skill of these merchant-kings converted early into a double port of great 
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strength. Thus situate between mountains, sea, lake and fortified harbor, 
she seemed to defy the world—a very Gibraltar for the protection of the ten 
thousand galleys that scudded in all directions to and fro from her busy 
wharves. Carthage was never a military city. The land was originally 
peacefully bought, and a tribute paid for years to the owners of the soil. 
When necessity forced her to war with the surrounding tribes, or to protect 
her trading settlements abroad, she hired mercenaries to do the fighting at the 
bidding and direction of some great families of the city. Seated at his 
counters about the inner port, conversing on his commercial prospects on 
the Byrsa (or Bozra of his forefathers), or enjoying an elegant ease in his 
rich villa beneath the shadows of the tall mountains landward, the Cartha- 
ginian thought only of balances and credits, of cargoes and lading-space, of 
mines and factories, of new fields for trade and new objects of commerce. 
He cared little for history or literature, and, strange to say, though he taught 
the arts of commerce, luxury, civilization on every shore, his own name has 
been preserved to us by his enemies. It has been well said that ‘‘ vast as is 
the space which the fame of Carthage fills in ancient history, the details of 
her origin, her rise, her constitution, commerce, arts and religion are all but 
unknown.”’ Her libraries were one day disdainfully abandoned to the tender 
mercies of the Numidian princes, and the only echo of their contents is found 
in the Jugurtha of Sallust, for whom some of these Punic records were trans- 
lated before their final disappearance. What we know of the great Punic 
city is handed down by Greeks like Aristotle and Polybius, or by Romanslike 
Livy. But the former, though liberal and accurate, are not extensive in their 
treatment, and the latter are biassed by a fierce poljfical animosity, the natu- 
ral outcome of that ‘‘ bellum mazime omnium memorabile quae unquam gesta 
sunt’? (Livy, XXI, 1). Diodorus, Appian, Justin and the lost works of Tro- 
gus Pompeius and Theopompus fill out the list of writers who tell us some- 
thing about Carthage. Strange fate! Though the soil of Africa yields up 
daily fresh evidences of all kinds to the prosperity of that land under Roman 
rule, scarcely anything turns up to confirm the reports of former Punic glory. 
When Scipio Africanus burned the city to the ground (B. C. 146) at the end 
of the Third Punic War, he did his work well, for of the two cities that 
successively occupied that site there remains but here and there a bit of wall, a 
broken cistern, a dust of marble and ashes, over which the plough was one 
day driven and the sacred salt scattered for an eternal malediction. It was 
reserved for a Catholic chaplain of the Chapel of St. Louis, built on the 
heights of Byrsa, to discover some long lost relics of the Punic greatness. 
They are tombs of uncemented stone, with triangular stone covercles. The 
brittle dust of the bodies they contain vanishes beneath the first glance, leav- 
ing only a few weapons, or objects of luxury, or vessels and lamps destined 
to contain food and light for the last long journey,—the Punic viaticum. 
There are also many funerary tablets, or stelae, dedicated to Tanit, the great 
goddess of the Carthaginians, called Juno or Diana by the Romans, and 
Dea Coelestis by the Carthaginians. Many a primitive Christian had reason 
to hate her name. She was mistress of the city, and death was the ordinary 
penalty of refusing to honor her divinity. These stelae are found in thou- 
sands, and were doubtless set up on the wall or within the enclosure of the 
Square courts which served the Semitic Pheenicians as temples instead of the 
round cellae of the Greeks and Romans. 
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No pages of ancient history equal in human interest the relation of the 
long struggle between Rome and Carthage for the empire of the sea. It is 
the golden age of Roman virtue, when the frugality and hardihood of the 
legionaries were equalled by the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the nobles, and 
municipal devotion was carried to the highest pitch known to history. The 
military constitution of Carthage was weaker than that of Rome, and her near 
allies were alien in blood and sympathies and tongue; yet by herculean efforts 
she rose again and again from crushing defeats, and developed in the stress 
of adversity marvelous qualities of endurance and recovery, unsuspected in 
a race of rich farmers and shipping clerks. But she was unequal to the steady 
impact of Rome, where the voice of fate and the needs of policy had raised 
the implacable cry of Carthago delenda est. The day came at last, after more 
than a century of bloody struggle, when the daughter of Tyre, owing to lux- 
ury and dissension, went down in disaster, leaving to posterity only her glo- 
rious name and such details as her enemies chose to preserve of her municipal 
splendor and her proud aristocracy, her prosperous colonies and foreign con- 
quests, her island refuges and resting places, her motley mercenary armies 
and her costly fleets, her plantations, factories, and mines, her tributes and cus- 
toms and tolls—the veriest picture of the modern English empire, strong with 
all its strength and weak with all its weaknesses. Men will never cease, how- 
ever, to admire the last noble struggle, when, penned up between the moun- 
tains and the sea, like a lioness at the mouth of her lair, Carthage gathered 
herself for a last resistance within her triple landward walls, ready to die, so 
it might be with such glory as became the great rival of Rome and the ancient 
lineage of Tyre and Sidon. It is Appian who has preserved the details of the 
magnificent duel, doubtless from Polybius, for the pages of his narrative bear 
the traces of the exactness, the calm, unmoved precision of that prince of po- 
litical historians. From the hill of Byrsa one may trace yet, book in hand, 
the outlines of the walls, the place of the tremendous inner rampart, with its 
stables for elephants and horses, and its barracks for infantry and cavalry. 
One may see where Scipio drew up his land-lines of circumvallation, and shut 
up on their peninsular rock the last great Semites of Africa. One may yet 
see, deep under the tideless waters of the gulf, the great rocks of the dike or 
breakwater built by him to blockade the fleet which the despairing genius of 
Carthage had built upalmost out of her dying members, and for which she had 
cut, with superhuman exertion, a new exit to the sea. There are yet the out- 
lines of the famous port, the outer one for the merchant ships, and the inner 
one, with its own high walls, for the war galleys, each in its dock of marble, 
with roof of stone and pillars of Ionic form, perhaps the noblest marine por- 
tico that architect ever designed. There is yet, in the enceinte of the inner 
port, the little island where the admiral from his high tower watched the 
movement within and without, and the imagination is free to repeople the 
quays and wharves, the boulevards and squares, of the vicinity with every 
element of Oriental life—physical, economic, and social; moral, political, and 
religious. It will still, perhaps, fall far beneath the color, variety, and brio 
of actuality. 

In the early spring of B. C. 146, Carthage vanished from the earth. 
Famine and pestilence had done good work during the preceding winter, but 
they had not quenched every spark of courage in the hearts of the devoted 
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citizens. Even when the city was captured, they fought on in the three 
narrow streets that led to the citadel, defending one by one the huge six- 
story houses that bordered them. For six days the Romans pushed on slowly 
from roof to roof, or on beams laid over the streets, putting all to the sword, 
while relays of legionaries dragged away with hooks the heaps of the slain, 
or took the places of their colleagues wearied with slaughter. The streets 
were reeking mountains of blood and ashes and human flesh, over which the 
soldiers drove their horses, and the clarion called again and again to the des- 
perate charge. Only the Fall of Jerusalem recalls such another example of 
the indomitable resources of Semitic despair. The captured sections were 
set on fire, to clear the scene of action, and thus at last Scipio stood before the 
citadel, in which were massed some fifty or sixty thousand of the people,— 
scarcely a tenth of the normal population. Life was granted to them. One 
last act remained in this great human tragedy. Several hundred Roman de- 
serters, with Hasdrubal, the governor of the city, his wife and children, had 
taken refuge in the Temple of Esculapius. For the former there was no 
quarter. Yielding to famine, they set fire to the temple, whereupon Hasdrubal 
tushed forth and surrendered himself. His life was spared ; but his brave 
wife, standing on the highest steps of the temple that overlooked the flaming 
city, the placid blue sea, and the distant hills, reproached the coward in bitter 
terms, and immediately cast her children and herself into the devouring 
flames. Carthage was leveled with the ground; even her suburbs and near 
allied townships suffered the same fate. The plough was driven over the 
site of a city older perhaps than Rome, and where but yesterday 700,000 souls 
drew breath of life. The formal curse was pronounced on it that neither 
house nor cornfield might ever reappear on the spot. Where the industrious 
Pheenicians had bustled and trafficked for many hundred years, Roman slaves 
pastured henceforth the herds of their distant masters. When the remains of the 
Carthaginian city wall were recently excavated, they were found to be covered 
with a layer of ashes four or five feet deep, filled with half-charred pieces of 
wood, fragments of iron and projectiles,—sad confirmation of the narrative 
of history. Scipio himself could not repress sentiments of melancholy as he 
gazed upon the wreck of his fallen enemy, and we are told that the verses of 


Homer concerning the fall of Troy came to his mind like a presentiment 
of retribution : 


“Eocetat jpap’ Stay zor’ body “Theos tpn, 


Kat Ilptapos xat rads evppediw Ipiaporo. 


The Republic was more or less embarrassed by the disappearance of Car- 
thage. It had enough of conquests, and the administration of these waterless 
plains and treeless mountains seemed a useless item onthe budget. Glory and 
ambition were not so powerful motives as we sometimes imagine among the 
Romans, One war led to another, one conquest imposed another, and it was 
rather by political necessity than by free desire that they became masters of 
the world. For a long time they used a system of little buffer—kingdoms or 
chieftaincies which had their advantages but caused infinite trouble by their 
internal dissensions or velleities of independence. They were eventually 
obliged to extend their provincial system over all conquered territory. This 
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was soon the case in Africa, where they could trust neither the Punic popula- 
tion, smarting from defeat and humiliation, nor the restless, capricious, avari- 
cious tribesmen of less than Punic faith. Expedition after expedition was 
sent out in pursuit of the latter, until all the gorges and passes of Atlas had 
been traversed, and camps and fortified places built on the southern slopes of 
these great ranges, in face of the deserts and their oases, so far to the south 
that their ruins, it is said, are yet in front of every French expedition under- 
taken in these regions for scientific or military purposes. Little by little the 
proconsular province of Africa grew beyond the narrow Africa vetus that 
satisfied Scipio, until it came to embrace all the present Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and a part of Marocco, and extended in length from the sands of 
Cyrenaica to the Atlantic, in depth far into the Sahara. 

In the division of the provinces between Augustus and the Senate, Africa 
had fallen to the latter’s share, and was governed bya proconsul. But within 
fifty years Caligula withdrew from that official the command of the regular 
troops, and at the same time established the province of Numidia, with a 
legate at its head, in whose hands the civil and military jurisdiction, though 
distinct in themselves, were placed. The proconsulate was still a place of honor, 
given only to men of senatorial rank, by the senate, and but for one year. It 
yielded a salary of some $40,000, though that sum was never sufficient for the 
expenses of the office. Hence it was usually given only to members of very 
wealthy and influential families. The legate of Numidia was also chosen 
from senatorial rank, but by the emperor, and for an indefinite time. To- 
wards the Atlantic a double province of Mauretania was formed, Mauretania 
Cesareensis, with Caesarea or Cherchell for capital, and Mauretania Tingitana, 
with Tingis or Tanger for seat of government. These latter provinces were 
governed by procurators, treated as part of the imperial private domain, and 
had only auxiliary native troops to protect them. The legate or governor of 
Numidia was thus the chief representative of Roman might and right, more 
responsible than any other official for order and peace and the general welfare. 

Practically, Africa was governed by the soldiers. The African or Nu- 
midian legion, in its best days, counted over 6,000 men, and with its auxiliary 
cavalry and infantry made a body of about 12,000. Carthage had its special 
garrison, and the two Mauretanias were defended by some 15,000 native 
troops, in all 27,000 men for a much larger territory than now needs about 
48,000 soldiers of the French army. These troops were stationed at the 
proper posts,—among the disaffected natives, at the entrance to defiles and 
gorges, in oases, on high table-lands, wherever nature or experience suggested. 
The French officers have rarely been called upon to better the selections of 
their predecessors. Every camp was protected by a four-square wall, flanked 
with square or round towers, and these casteila or burgi were the refuges for 
the people and their flocks whenever some wild razzia swept up from the Sahara 
or the Soudan. The camps were connected with one another by a system of 
telegraph towers, on which lights were burned, or elevated and depressed, 
according to a system of aerial telegraphing. Great roads, heavily macad- 
amized and covered with broad blocks of granite, bound the military sta- 
tions together, and at the first alarm, horse and infantry were out and away 
over them, in hot chase of the marauders, ready to traverse half Africa, till 
they got back the booty or chastised the robbers. In cases of general revolt, 
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when the private vendettas of the Berber chiefs ceased for a moment, legions 
were hurried over, at great expense, from Spain or Syria, or the Danube. By 
skilful placing, rapid movements, energy and daring, knowledge of the soil 
and the people, and mutual support, the commanders of these stationary 
troops of Africa held the land for centuries. 


In military history there is scarcely anything more interesting than the 
story of the famous legion of Africa, the Legio Tertia Augusta, one of the 
original republican legions, incorporated by Augustus into his ranks, named 
after him, and, as it seems, especially devoted to the new Cesar. At his death 
this legion was located in Africa. At the end of the third century it was still 
in Africa, and its peculiar life, and the city of Lambesa where it lived, are 
well worth a few lines in this summary of African conditions under the Em- 
pire Originally located at Tébessa (Theveste), it was eventually removed to 
Lambesa to ward off the inroads of the tribes of Mount Aurés and the Sahara. 
Here are yet the vast ruins of its camp, situate on a hill-side, close to running 
water, in full view of the surrounding plains. Its dimensions are over sixteen 
hundred feet in length, and about fourteen hundred in breadth. Like all 
Roman camps, it was surrounded by a wall, some twelve feet in height, 
until very lately. Two main roads crossed it at right angles, and at the point 
of their meeting stand yet the ruined walls of the marble pretorium. The 
northern wall is pierced by three doors, the central one of which is quite orna- 
mental, with lateral niches for statues, and military emblems overhead. In 
the neighborhood are the bases of overturned statues, the walls of baths, halls 
and other buildings. In front of the pretorium are the sites of the altar, 
where the chiefs of the legion examined the auspices, the tribunal where they 
rendered justice, and the mound of turf from which they harangued the sol- 
diers. The building dates from A. D. 268, and though built during the full 
decadence of Roman art, and wanting in elegance, preserves much of the an- 
cient majesty. It has been conjectured, from the absence of tiles, that the 
pretorium was not inhabited. In fact, it was only a great open atrium. The 
general, with his officers and soldiers, lived about a mile away from the camp, 
a spot which had once, no doubt, been the site of the canabuae legionis, or the 
sutler’s quarters, but in time became a municipality, entitling itself proudly 
Respublica Lambaesitanorum. Here are the remainsof two fora, a colonnade, 
a capitolium, elegant temples, porticoes and baths ; all the signs, in fact, of 
peace and luxury, strange equipments for so rude a life as that of a frontier 
legionary in Africa. Dux foemina facti. It had long been a vexed question 
whether the wives of the chief officers should be allowed to accompany their 
husbands to the provinces, and the senate was often divided as to its propriety, 
some maintaining that they were causes of disorder in peace and terror in war; 
others, that they did much more harm when left alone inthe city. The ques- 
tion for the common soldiers arose as often as a legion was left in garrison. 
At the end of the second century Septimius Severus permitted the legionaries 
to retain their wives. Unions formed during military service, formerly ille- 
gal, were now more than tolerated, and the children inscribed in the tribe 
Pollia. Thus it came about that at Lambesa, as at many other points, a mili- 
tary city arose, about which we have abundant information, owing to the mass 
of inscriptions with which the ground of the camp and the city is almost lit- 
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tered. From these books of stone we learn the daily life, the history of the 
legion, the names of its legates and subaltern officers. It had its gala days, 
such as the visit of Hadrian in the second quarter of the second century. We 
see that it recruited its ranks from the children born to the soldiers, that they 
were in love with their service, and received abundant pay. We learn of the 
existence of mutual insurance societies among soldiers and officers, of pension 
funds by which the common veteran received as much as $500 on retiring 
from service, not to speak of his savings from his pay, imperial gifts, and 
other sources. Every class of subalterns had its own mess, its special schola, 
with its own fund, from which money was forthcoming not only in case of 
death, but even for journeys to Rome in search of advancement. In a word, 
the inscriptions of Lambesa permit us to reconstruct with great accuracy the 
real life and feelings of the common soldier under favorable auspices. Yet 
his life was far from an idle one. Long wars like that of Tacfarinas and 
Mazippa in the time of Tiberius, and the endless raids of the never-subdued 
tribes of the hills and deserts, kept him ever on the alert. He was not in 
Gaul or Germany, where the enemy was before him, but in Africa, where the 
enemy lived near by, on all sides, in semi-peaceful relations, but ever ready to 
swoop down like a hawk upon an unguarded farm, or villa, or town, and carry 
off booty and captives. The redemption of captives is mentioned in these 
stone records, and they are thus a strange confirmation of that touching letter 
of Saint Cyprian, in which he tells us of the collection of $4,000 that he took 
up in his cathedral to redeem Christian brethren who had been carried off in 
some Berber raids. 


It is impossible to travel within the limits of Roman Africa without being 


struck by the signs of former prosperity. Along the wastes of sand ard 
stretches of thin pasturage, thousands of ruins meet the eye. Here are the 
sites of great cities, with populations of from twenty to one hundred thousand, 
towns, villages and hamlets, once rich and prosperous; there are the outlines 
of villas, farms, domains. Everywhere are visible evidences of a public and 
private life of the highest order, columns, plinths, mosaics, inscriptions, tes- 
selated floors and sculptured walls, wells, cisterns, fountains, terraces—all the 
details of the most cultured existence. In spite of obstacles from men and 
nature, the Romans made the soil flourish like a paradise, and under them the 
population grew, the harvests increased, and abundance filled the land as long 
as the City was herself well-governed and prosperous. The nomadic instincts 
of the people, even of those who were partially civilized and attached to the 
soil, were a great hindrance at first. There is perfect truth in those verses 
of Vergil, in which he describes the African shepherd, taking suddenly with 
him his dog, his arms, his household and his flocks, and burying himself in 


the desert: 
Saepe diem noctemque et totum ex ordine mensem 
Pascitur, itque pecus longa in deserta sine ullis 
Hospitiis, tantum campi jacet! (Georg. III., 343). 

Long before the Arab and Berber, the Numidian and the Getulian had 
the same instincts and habits. The Romans managed to curb these wander- 
ing tribes, and to fix them in hamlets, which soon became towns, and to widen 
the margins of arable land, and to increase the belts of orchard and vineyard 
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and olive-grove. When they first came as administrators of the land, it grew 
little outside of the wild alfa and the dwarf palm, and had much the same 
aspect and climate asit has to-day. But they treasured the water. They enlarged 
the natural springs, or discovered new ones, and piped every veinlet of run- 
ning water. They sheltered the fountains under marble porticoes, and caused 
their waters to dance in every smallest hamlet over marble steps and terraces, 
and to fall into great basins for popular use and refreshment. The rich built 
fountains or repaired or decorated them, and dying, left behind a grateful 
public whose thankfulness is yet visible in the great slabs of marble on which 
they inscribed the good deeds of their benefactors. The earth was probed for 
wells where they were wanting. Cisterns, private and public, were con- 
structed on an enormous scale, and even the sluggish turbid rivers were 
dammed to make lakes and reservoirs, whose use was prescribed by law, and 
made known by public inscriptions set up where all could read them. All 
that the soil needed was industry and water. The latter they furnished on 
the largest and most economic scale. Their own energy and hardihood 
encouraged the native, who found his toil renumerative and ennobling. Pliny 
has left us a picture, true to day, of the homely African laborer turning up 
the soil with his primitive plough-share to which are attached his little ass and 
his wife. The soil is light, but fertile, and the first rains cause the seeds to 
sprout and the trees to blossom, and the vines to swell with sap, as nowhere 
else. The markets were numerous, not only in every city and seaport, but far 
inland. The domains of private individuals had often their own special 
markets, authorized by the senate, where the wheat and the wine and the oil 
were stored up, somewhat as in the great elevators along the lines of our 
North-Western railroads. 

The products of Africa were precious, for when Sicily and Sardinia 
failed to furnish food for the city, the nourishment of its million or more 
souls fell upon Egypt and Africa. Between them they had to furnish in 
equal shares two-thirds of the wheat needed for Roman consumption, i. e., 
over 5,000,000 bushels. Its collection and delivery were entrusted to a special 
authority, the praefectus annonae, with procurators and fixed ports, and, in 
time, special fleets and a special service of sailors. When the corn-fleet, 
were due at Puteoli or Ostia, the citizens crowded the wharves and quayss 
and welcomed from afar the first light galleys that preceded and announced 
the coming of the annona or food supply for the year. The Annona Sancta 
wassoon a goddess, with bare shoulder and arms, a crescent upon her forehead, 
ears of corn in one hand, and cornucopiae at her feet. She was the patron of 
the corn and wheat ports, and of the population who lived by the transporta- 
tion of these cereals. Africa was, in those days, looked on as the soul of the 
republic, and Juvenal only expressed the feeling of all Rome when he insists 
that the harvesters of Africa shall be justly dealt with 

Parce et messoribus illis 
Qui saturant Urbem circo scenaeque vacantem. 

After the conquest of Africa many of the original owners of the soil were 
scattered in slavery, or driven to the fastnesses of the hills. The abandoned 
lands were sold or given away, and in the early imperial times much of them 
passed into the hands of the imperial family, by will, or confiscation, or by 

7cu 
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confusion of the imperial domain with the ager pudlicus. Old Roman fam- 
ilies, like the Lollii and the Arii Antonini, established themselves at an early 
date on vast lattfundia, Adventurers and fortunate soldiers took up estates, 
like the Cromwellians in Ireland, and soon all Roman Africa was in the hands 
of a few great landlords, who alone had the capital necessary to cultivate the 
soil and carry on the victualling of Rome. We are told that under Nero six 
men owned half of Roman Africa, and that he put them all to death, in order 
to confiscate their lands. The lives of these Roman land-owners were regal 
in their splendor. <A happy chance has revealed to us a fair portrait of their 
daily life. On the road from Constantine to Sétif, in Algeria, an Arab 
laborer came across obstructions to his plough which proved to be the ruins of 
a great bath, some 2,600 feet square, with twenty-one large halls, a magnificent 
atrium, a vast swimming bath, and all the appurtenances of the most luxurious 
establishment of the kind. All this grandeur was for the accommodation of 
one man, but a man of princely estate, with villages and hamlets dependent 
on him, multitudes of slaves, and a host of agents, bailiffs, and the like. 

Among the ruins was discovered a great mosaic, on which figure his 
house with its domed wings, its central tower and its long lines of out-houses. 
Above the house is written the name of this great gentleman, PoMPEIANUS. 
His stables are shown, and the names of his favorite horses are given: Deli- 
catus, Pullentianus, Titas, Scholasticus. Of Altus he says: Unus es, ut mons 
evultas, and of his racer Polidoxus he puts down: Vincas, non vincas, te 
amamus, Polidoxe. Africa was the paradise of jockeys in the Roman times. 
They were usually Moors, to the manner born. They learned their trade on 
such estates as those of Pompeianus, and amassed enormous fortunes at Rome 
and elsewhere, where the horse races of the circus were the greatest passion 
of the people. We have yet odd proofs of this passion in the prayers and im- 
precations inscribed by the jockeys on plaques of lead and inserted in the 
curious African tombs through orifices intended for Jibations or supplications. 
On the mosaic of Pompeianus are also shown his antelope park and his entire 
hunting outfit, with the houses of his chief herdsman, chief forester, ete. 
Not even his lady’s arbor is wanting, for she is seen seated beneath a tree, 
elegantly dressed, with fan in hand, and waited on by a young attendant or 
admirer. Overhead is written jilosofi locus, whether in mild satire or as a 
compliment, it is not easy to say. 

These private estates were surpassed in size and importance by the impe- 
rial domains. The latter were called Saltus, for they had been originally 
great stretches of woodland and pasturage, which had maintained their ancient 
name long after they had become vineyard, olive grove, and waving fields of 
wheat and corn. They were like our immense Western ranches. One of 
them, Enfida, contained some 330,000 acres. They were managed from Car- 
thage, by a system of procurators, and sublet to conductores, who let them out 
again in small lots, or cultivated them directly, and at the same time extorted 
from the coloni of these domains whatever they could. These coloni seem to 
have been holders of poor or inferior or abandoned lands, for their leases 
apparently ran on indefinitely, while that of the conductores ceased every five 
years. But the latter were wealthy and oppressed the former, compelling 
them to work gratuitously beyond the fixed number of days. An inscription 
found on the site of the Saltus Burunitanus, in the valley of the Bagrada, 
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reveals some curious details concerning these imperial estates. It is the his- 
tory of an appeal to the Emperor Commodus by the coloni of the estate 
against the iniquitous decision of a procurator in favor of the conductores, 
and in opposition to a law of Hadrian fixing the obligatory labor of the colont 
at six days yearly. Not only do we see here what an army of officials, man- 
agers, administrators, notaries, book-keepers and the like this great domain 
employed, but we find in the inscription, put up by the coloni in gratitude for 
a favorable reply, traces to show that the institution of the colonatus, or obli- 
gatory service of the soil, existed in Africa at the end of the second century, 
though hitherto it had been supposed to date from the beginning of the 
fourth. Besides these landed estates, the imperial treasury governed nearly 
all the known mines of the Roman world. Africa had many of gold, silver, 
copper, and lead, and to Christians they are of great interest, for we have yet 
the letters that the Christian martyrs addressed to St. Cyprian from the depths 
of these sombre galleries, where they froze in winter and roasted in summer, 
badly fed, badly clothed, but solaced by their devotion to Jesus Christ, and 
by the letters of bishops like Cyprian, which ‘‘ made the horrid mountains to 
bloom like smiling plains, and the frightful stench of the lamps in the gal- 
leries to smell like the perfumes of flowers.’’ The mines of Sigus, whence 
these letters were sent, have not yet been found, but the quarries of Numidian 
marble, so precious and famous in imperial times. are still worked as of old. 
At Chemtou there are yet above ground blocks of marble, quarried over fifteen 
hundred years ago, with their numbers and marks, showing their destination 
and the exact shaft or gallery from which they came. 

Wherever Rome planted her victorious eagles, she introduced, as a rule, 
a municipal system similar to her own. In Africa she enlarged the cities of 
ancient date, and built new ones. The Antonines and Severi were the chief 
promoters of African prosperity; during their reign the cities multiplied, the 
villages became towns, and the towns developed into municipalities and large 
colonies. Withal, the work went on slowly. Even Roman Carthage, after 
the fruitless attempt of the Gracchi to rebuild her, and the more successful one 
of Julius Cesar and Augustus, took a long time to reach the rank of third 
city of the Empire. But the patience and devotion of the Romans worked 
wonders here as elsewhere, and covered the soil with a network of cities un- 
surpassed even in Asia Minor, for number and wealth. That they were 
numerous is shown from the fact that in the fifth century the African church 
had between four and five hundred episcopal sees, and their wealth is evi- 
denced by the countless ruins which loom up on all sides. One of these ruined 
cities attracts in a special manner the archeologist and the historian, for, 
though utterly overthrown, it still contains the vestiges in situ of most of its 
public buildings. The little city of Timgad, the ancient Thamugadi in 
Numidia, lies on the road between Batna and Tébessa, a picturesque mass of 
walls and columns scattered over the slope of one of the foot-hills of Mount 
Aurés. Close by is a narrow defile in the hills, to defend which the site was 
originally chosen. With the spread of the Roman peace, Timgad ceased to 
be a fortified castle or burg, and became an open city, perhaps a great market 
place for the neighboring tribes, for few private houses have been found with- 
in its limits. The entrance to these instructive ruins is guarded by an elegant 
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and gracious arch, like that of Septimius Severus at Rome, and we gather 
from the inscription which once decorated its facade that the town itself owed 
its origin to the act of Trajan, in the year 100 A. D. In 117 A. D. the 
principal buildings of the forum were finished, and not too hastily, since after 
eighteen centuries so much of the work is still standing. The principal 
street, broad and straight, has been cleared for several hundred feet, and we 
may admire the remnants of the solid paving, the sidewalks with their long 
arched porticoes, the sites of the public fountains and other appurtenances of 
a luxurious municipal life. The ruts worn in the streets by trade and travel 
are still visible as we go up to the forum. Passing through a monumental 
entrance and up a flight of ten steps we stand in this centre of the social and 
political life of an African city of eighteen centuries ago. It is small, but the 
ancients did not especially admire our great public squares. They loved to chat 
together in the forum, to avoid under its porticoes the rain and the sun, to 
discuss business and politics at the bases of the forest of imperial statues 
which it contained, to cast dice on the squares inlaid for that purpose on the 
marble floor of the enclosure. The forum of Timgad had an elevated side- 
walk, covered by porticoes supported by elegant columns. One descended by 
steps into the open space crowded with statues in honor of the imperial 
family, benefactors, protectors, and notable citizens. On the east side stood 
the basilica, or Hall of Justice, in the apse of which was probably a colossal 
statue of the founder Trajan. On the west side stood once a statue of 
Fortuna Augusta, flanked on one side by the assembly-hall of the municipal 
Curia, and on the other by a temple, in front of which ran a terrace, inter- 
rupting the colonnade of the portico, and from which the public discourses 
were probably delivered. 

The forum was to the African all that the agora ever was to the Greek 
colonists, the lungs of the body public. This Roman institution entered 
everywhere into the life of the conquered people, not by force, but by its own 
charm and its innate suitableness to the life of the ancients. Here was the 
scene of the activity of whatever elements of political life were left to the 
vanquished; here their decurions and duumvirs, their ediles and questors and 
priesthoods met for business or for pleasure; here were to be had such bits 
of gossip as were wafted from Rome or Antioch or Alexandria or Carthage, 
with the news of the desert, the movement of crops and harvests, the latest 
literature, and the last imperial scandal or aristocratic bankruptcy. The worst 
emperors were hardest on those nearest to them, and the provinces, as a rule, 
enjoyed peace and security under the head of the state; or if they suffered, it 
was from causes not always under his control. The imperial authority was 
welcome to the old provinces exhausted by republican misrule. The worship 
of the imperial genius, for a time the chief of Roman cults, was largely a 
creation of the provincial instinct, which thereby shared the general glory of 
the state, and through the local administration of that cult kept up the sem- 
blance and the souvenir of national unity. This was especially the case with 
such cities as Timgad, founded by an emperor, endowed by others with many 
privileges and gifts, protected against the encroachments of older and neigh- 
boring cities. Tosuch the genius of Rome and Augustus was sheltering 
authority itself, nothing less than the very soul of peace and concord and 
security. We may well believe that the imperial feasts were celebrated in 
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Timgad with rare magnificence. What a vision of splendor it would have 
been to stand on the steps of its forum, some emperor’s birthday, and watch 
the crowded streets and inner porticoes; to see the multitudes crushed against 
the marble columns and the bases of the countless statues; the magistrates in 
white-embroidered togas amid their lictors and servants; the flower-crowned 
priests with purple-trimmed garments surrounding their gods and their 
pledges of divine favor and authority; the bands of handsome young men 
bearing aloft on tall spears the gilt-bronze busts and medallions of the imperial 
family; to hear the shrill notes of the trumpets marshalling the detachments 
of legionaries from Lambesa and the swarthy Numidian cavalry from the 
deserts; to behold all that joyous procession, endless in life, color, and motion, 
move on to the temple of the dead emperors, there to take part in the sacri- 
fices of beeves and sheep, the burning of incense, the heaping of flowers, 
and the shouts and salutations of adoration! 


Whence came the funds that erected these costly edifices? They were 
mostly paid for by private individuals. In the old Roman world municipal 
charges were bought by the ambitious, instead of being dearly remunerated 
by the people. In a prosperous age, like that of the Antonines, men loved 
the places of trust, and fortunate merchants, soldiers, and adventurers paid 
gladly the swmma honoraria, or price of honors, into the public treasury. 
Their wealth redeemed their base or unfortunate birth, and enabled them to 
place their children in the highest ranks, and to perpetuate, by theatres, basili- 
cas, baths, fountains, and other useful public monuments, their memory. 
This is one ofthe causes of the multitude of Latin inscriptions erected by 
the donors of these monuments, or by the grateful recipients, and which are 
happily so loquacious that we learn from their lengthy story names, dates, 
facts, and institutions that otherwise had perished. 

There remain yet at Timgad extensive ruins of the market, the capitol 
and the city theater—all of marble. The market was evidently one of great 
size and beauty, decorated with statues and inscriptions, provided with foun- 
tains and porticoes—an ideal place of business, and capable of relieving the 
forum in case of great pressure of people. The capitol stood on a little eleva- 
tion behind the market. To have such a building was the ambition of every 
city of the empire. It was the living symbol of unity and peace, and usually 
contained, besides the statues of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, certain rare 
treasures or heirlooms of value. It was at once temple, treasury and political 
centre, and sustained at the ends of the world the religion, the pride and the 
courage of the holders of the Roman impertwm and the representatives of the 
Roman majestas. Its columns, capitals, friezes and balustrades at Timgad lie 
buried in the sand and vegetation of centuries, but they are, even in their deso- 
lation, eternal witness to the solidity of the Roman state, and the power of 
arts and letters to overcome the fiercest savagery. Of the theatre, built against 
the side of the hill, there remain distinct traces, the sub-basement and broken 
columns of the facade, with some lines of the stage and the seating-space. 
The theatre was surely an element of Roman culture, even on the edge of the 
Sahara, but in practice it could only fire to fever heat the hot blood of the 
children of the desert. The mimes and pantomimes, the lascivious dances and 
¢ableaux and recitations are fortunately gone ; the occasional discovery of a 
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mutilated text of some one of these old vaudeville plays is enough to excite 
the philologians of our day. But the Christian morality of those African 
fathers who so sternly denounced these excesses still lives and flourishes, 
after having changed the face of whole worlds and purified entire civiliza- 
tions. Near by, on another eminence, stand the ruins of a Byzantine fort, 
lone proof of the brave but vain attempts of Eastern Rome during the sixth 
and seventh centuries to maintain her African inheritance against Islam. The 
fanatic Arab, joined by Jew, Moor and heretic, was too strong for the feeble 
but dignified Constantinople, and the fate of war gave back to the Semitic 
Musulman those deserts and hills which it had once transferred to the Aryan 
Roman, and which are yet, as they always were and will be, perhaps forever, 
a bone of contention among the powers of this world. 


Perhaps the most exquisite pages in the book of M. Boissier are those on 
the literature of Roman Africa. Here he is at home, and gives the usual evi- 
dence of his fine, intelligent criticism, keen discrimination, and knowledge of 
the history of Latin literature. The cities of Roman Africa were not with- 
out schools, though their ruins are never found, owing to the fact that the 
ancients held school under the porticoes or on the topmost stories of their 
houses. Still, we know that even small municipalities, like that in which St. 
Augustine was born, had their schools, and the African inscriptions reveal 
the love of study among the youth, and the sacrifices made by the parents to 
provide them with an education. Carthage was of course the chief centre of 
studies, but the ambitious young men of Africa were restless until they had 
reached Rome. They seem to have been especially turbulent, for there are 
laws in the Digests providing for their expulsion from the city when found 
incorrigible. The Latin literature of Africa began no doubt with the Julian 
colonists, but we first find traces of it in the life of Septimius Severus, the 
grandfather of the emperor, whose literary culture Statius extols in the Sil- 
vae (IV. 5, 45): 

Non sermo poenus, non habitus tibi, 
Externa non mens: Italus, Italus. 

Cornelius Fronto and the grammarian Sulpicius Apollinaris were bright 
lights of the literary circle under the Antonines, but they were, like many 
others, de-Africanized by long residence at Rome. M. Boissier sees in Apu- 
leius the best type of the African litterateur, and he devotes several skillful 
pages to the dissection of the literary remains of this author. Apuleius was 
born on the confines of the Roman province, probably of Numidian or Moorish 
descent. From his parents, who were people of rank, he inherited about 
$80,000, which he spent in travel, on teachers, friends, and perhaps in the 
usual dissipations of classic youth. He picked up his education at Carthage, 
Athens, and Rome, in which latter city he first learned Latin, a language that 
he never spoke well. After following for some time the calling of an advo- 
cate at Rome he returned to Carthage, where we find him a favorite lecturer 
or conférencier in the theatre, treating especially of philosophy, that disciplina 
regalis tam ad bene dicendum quam ad bene vivendum reperta. Of these pub- 
lic lectures there is extant an anthology called the Florida, containing ex- 
tracts on history, philosophy, nature, and practical life. On one of his excur- 
sions from Carthage Apuleius met with a curious adventure that brought him 
before the courts on a charge of witchcraft, a reputation which he long en- 
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joyed among the Christians of Africa. ‘To this adventure we owe his Apolo- 
gia, & Work filled with garrulous self-complacency and a lively sense of his 
own superiority. The chief work of Apuleius is his Metamorphoses, in eleven 
books, an ethical novel of a fantastic and satirical character, containing the 
history of a young man accidentally transformed into an ass, which shape he 
can only lose by the eating of roses. It is written in imitation of a work of 
that other brilliant decleaimer, Lucian. Many stories are inserted in the course 
of the narration, and especially the myth or popular tale of Cupid and Psyche. 
The substance of these tales is undoubtedly Greek, or Indo-European; they 
were surely not collected by Apuleius among the mapalia of his African neigh- 
bors. They are the same old charming tales found in every land, and their 
motives are ever the same, whether treated by Petronius and Apuleius, or by 
Boccacio and Lafontaine. The former are, indeed, strictly speaking, the only 
novelists of the classic Latin period, and the difference of their style and 
language is remarkable. The first is an elegant and refined Latin, whose per- 
fect speech comes naturally to him. He speaks the ordinary language of his 
well-bred neighbors, only better than they do. His power of keen and accu- 
rate observation, his knack of limning a character or a situation in a few sen- 
tentious lines, his fine insight into human nature, his regard for historical 
truth in the delineation of his characters and their discourse, his refined vw it 
and genial humor, prove him a writer of the first rank, and give his obscene 
Banquet of Trimalchion a right to life that its vileness would otherwise have 
long since deprived it of. The style of Apuleius, on the contrary, is wildly fan- 
tastic and turgid, and his Metamorphoses have been well characterized as ‘‘ an 
inexhaustible torrent of verbiage, a bewildering medley of classical and popu- 
lar Latin, the diction of all periods and of all varieties of literature, along 
with various foreign elements.’”’ But the book is full of minute and effective 
touches, and its constant variation lends a zest to the affected style and the 
florid bombastic phraseology. For the rest, it is merely the accident of the 
subject-matter which can cause us to compare the fine Roman gentleman of 
Nero’s time with the African rhetorician of the end of the second century. 
The Latin was the mother tongue of the Roman novelist, and he wrote it with 
that exquisite purity which is acquired only by daily converse with the best- 
bred and the most-refined society of one’s day. But, in the time of Apuleius, 
Latin literature was no longer the expression of the life, ideals, fancies, or 
experiences of Roman society. It had grown artificial, the product of the 
schools of rhetoric, a thing of Jaws and rules and system, narrow in its choice 
of subjects, stilted and cold in its treatment of them, without color or fresh- 
ness or anything of that charming ease and natural simplicity which are the 
marks of the best productions of the golden age of Latinity. Apuleius, Ter- 
tullian, Saint Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, all African writers of the best 
repute, were all rhetoricians. Indeed, from the middle of the second cen- 
tury, all Latin literature is both rhetorical and religious, in a pagan ora 
Christian sense. But while in Gaul it aims at a certain level and takes on 
a certain average perfection, it is highly individualized in Africa, where 
the violent and passionate Tertullian contrasts with the calm and patient Saint 
Cyprian, and the verbose and difficult Apuleius differs so widely from the pure 
Ciceronian elegance of Lactantius. 

Africa produced many poets, but none who had drank deeply of the 
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Pierian spring. Among the African inscriptions there are many in metre, and 
some of them are quite lengthy. But the African poets, as a rule, seem to 
have laughed to scorn the obstacles of number, quantity, and even accent. 
Their verses are halt, stiff, defective, and when they are fairly grammatical, 
are hard and artificial, as shown by the examples in the Latin anthology. 
Nevertheless, the Christian poet, Dracontius, though late in date, deserves 
more favorable mention. It was his misfortune to live under the Vandal rule, 
and still worse, to have praised in verse the Roman Emperor. For this he 
was cast into prison, and left to languish in chains and rags. As a solace in 
his seclusion he composed a Carmen de Deo, a kind of hymn on the mercy of 
God, in which there are touching passages and several fine descriptions of 
natural scenes and sounds. Mr. Boissier does not mention the metrical ‘‘Instruc- 
tions’’ and the ‘“‘ Carmen Apologeticum’’ of Commodianus, perhaps because he 
does not believe him to be an African, as do many patrologists, because of his 
Latinity and his use of African writers. These poems, the earliest Christian 
metrical compositions in Latin, are very rude indeed, and the verse, based 
sometimes on quantity and sometimes on accent, has only the appearance of 
the hexameter. But the poems are filled with Christian zeal, in spite of some 
unorthodox views, and are otherwise worthy of note because of the marked 
tendency to alliteration, assonance, and rhyme which they betray. Of 
Tertullian and Saint Cyprian M. Boissier says nothing, doubtless because the 
plan of his work forbade an exhaustive treatise on African writers, or rather, 
perhaps, because they are didactic writers, and he aims merely at discussing 
the African writers of Latin literature in its strictest sense. 


Few fields of archeological study have attracted more workers, or fur- 


nished a greater harvest than Roman Africa. The brilliant pages of M. 
Boissier are only the summing up of long years of patient toil, borne by 
French, German, and Italian scholars. Foremost in this work are the editors 
of the eighth volume of the “ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,” (Berlin, 
1881, in folio), which, with its supplement (ib. 1891), contains over twenty 
thousand inscriptions that throw the clearest light on the details of law, ad- 
ministration, religion, society, and family in northern Africa during a period of 
several hundred years. They need to be studied by men well versed in Roman 
history, Latin literature and archeology, and trained according to the severe 
historical discipline of the best modern schools. Interpreted by such men, 
the inscriptions reveal a multitude of facts, and open up whole sections of 
history, formerly unknown or misunderstood. In this line Mommsen, Will- 
manns, Renier, Cagnat, Delattre, and others have labored with much success, 
and laid the scientific foundations for all future progress. Such researches 
have made possible the great work of Tissot, ‘‘La Géographie comparée de 
la province romaine d’ Afrique,” (Paris, 1884-1888, 2 vols. in 4°), to which M. 
Boissier owes the most of his topographical descriptions. Another monu- 
mental work, constructed on the principles of modern historical research is 
the ‘‘ Histoire de l’art dans ]’antiquité”’ of MM. Perrot and Chipiez, which 
resumes in a scientific way, the latest and most reliable discoveries of an 
artistic nature, within and without the boundaries of the empire. In this ex- 
haustive studies on ‘‘ L’Armée Romaine d’Afrique,’’ (Paris, 1892, 3 vols.) 
M. Réné Cagnat has given us the best monograph on the military administra- 
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tion of that province, and treated exhaustively all the questions to which the 
huge mass of military inscriptions gives rise. The African histories of 
Boissier and Mercier, and the scholarly works of Solomon Reinach, Stephen 
Gsell, Carton, Rouvier, Milvoy, Schmidt, Babelon, Schirmer, and many 
others, have also contributed much to the elucidation of unsettled problems, 
while the local archeological societies of Constantine and Oran, with the various 
Annuaires, Bulletins, Archives, Rapports, etc., of private and public associations 
for archeological purposes, have given shelter to countless details that might 
easily have been lost to the synthetic gatherer when he appeared. Since 
nearly all the site of ancient Carthage is now the property of the Catholic 
Church, it was but meet that one of her priests, Pére Delattre, should take an 
active part in the restoration of the ancient life of that city and the territory 
where once she reigned as mistress. Though this missionary’s work lies 
chiefly along the lines of the Christian and ecclesiastical archeology of 
Africa, and of Carthage especially, he is still a very useful and indefatigable 
helper in the department of Roman and Punic antiquities. In the latter, 


indeed, he is a pioneer, for the latest discoveries and their illustration are due 
to him. 


M. Boissier’s brilliant popularization of these labors and studies, of which 
I have tried to give the general outlines and the spirit, conveys no adequate 
notion of the sum of attainments which must be possessed by the actual lab- 
orers and gatherers in these fields. Toa more than ordinary knowledge of 
the natural sciences, and to an excellent training in physical and political geog- 
raphy, one must join an accurate and exhaustive knowledge of the local 
history of the territory in which he is working—a knowledge which he must 
often put together himself, since its only materials are precisely the stones, 
mounds, depressions and general physical wreckage on which he has fallen. 
He must have a large endowment of the imaginative faculty—a rare and deli- 
cate quality of that gift, which may be used for good or evil ends, but with- 
out some share of which no historian ought to undertake the mental recon- 
struction of a vanished society. To this he must add a hardy bodily constitu- 
tion, much nervous energy, skill in dealing with the natives, and power to 
sustain privation, disappointment and failure. Finally, he needs to be an 
idealist by temperament, since the worldly reward of such labors is not great 
in an age when the Punic merchant-soul seems to have awakened to new life, 
not on the rocky promontories of Africa, but on all the seas and in all the 
ports of a world which has more than doubled since Carthage was its carrier 
and its broker. 

Such men are truly martyrs of science, and while it is to the honor of 
France that she produces them in great numbers, it is also a proof that she is 
still an idealist nation, and that she still prizes above riches and conquests the 
general ideals of an elevated humanity—glory, learning, art, science, and the 
unceasing perfection of the mind of man, that admirable mirror in which he 
may see the myriad-sided present, the endless vistas of the past, and from the 
consciousness of the one and the accurate story of the other, forecast the fate 
of his kind in the similar situations of the future. 

THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 
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Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the Department of State. 

Nos. 1-5. Large 8°. Washington, Department of State, 1893-1894. 

In these large and elegant volumes our Government has begun a series of 
historical catalogues, indexes, collections, and the like, which will be one day 
to the students of our history and institutions what the publications of the 
Record Commission, the Master of the Rolls, and the State Papers are to 
England, the ‘‘ Collection de documents inédits’’ to France, the volumes of 
the Historical Commission of the Royal Bavarian Academy of the Sciences 
to Germany, and similar undertakings to other European countries. Of the 
five numbers so far published the first contains the catalogue of the papers of 
the Continental Congress, in 194 volumes, being the collection of the journals 
reports, proceedings, letter books, etc., of that memorable body. 'The second 
gives us a new edition, with corrections and additions, of the calendar of the 
correspondence of James Monroe. The third contains an arrangement of the 
Washington papers belonging to the State Department, specimens of his child- 
ish hand-writing, his notes of surveys, ledgers, diaries, records, account-books, 
and general correspondence from 1775 to 1783. The fourth contains the calen- 
dar of the correspondence of James Madison, and the fifth an arrangement of 
the papers of Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, Monroe, and Franklin. It is the 
intention of those charged with this work to publish appendixes, ‘‘ from 
originals, of papers of peculiar value and importance.’’ Thus we have in the 
first, second, and third numbers contributions to a documentary history of the 
Constitution, derived from the records, manuscripts, and rolls preserved in the 
Department of State, and covering @) the period preceding the Convention 
that framed the Constitution, d) the proceedings of the Federal Convention, 
and c) the Constitution as signed in Convention; proceedings in Congress; 
ratification by the several States. Lengthy and detailed indexes accompany 
every number, made out according to the numbered volume and page of the 
documents, and to an ideal division into chapters and series. 

This cataloguing, indexing, and printing of our ‘‘ Revolutionary Ar- 
chives,’’ as contained in the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the Department 
of State, is a welcome work, too long delayed by ‘‘ considerations of expense 
and the current demands of other functions of the Department.’’ The nec- 
essary consequences have been ‘“‘ failure of a general appreciation of the value 
of these collections and the material curtailment of their availability to 
scholars and students of history.’”” Henceforth there will not be such easy 
pardon for slip-shod writing of our early national bistory. The original 
written documents are not only accessible under the few simple regulations 
of the Department, but they are being made known to every one, instead of 
remaining the private treasure of a few patient, self-sacrificing toilers. It 
was Stein and Pertz’s undertaking of the Monumenta Germaniae that gave 
the first impulse to the elegant historical scholarship of modern Germany, by 
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creating an immediate demand for that peculiar lore, and we may hope that 
these publications of our State Department will provoke something of the 
same ardor, at least in our high schools and universities. History, as astudy, 
has many functions. It enters largely into the mental formation of every man 
and woman, in varying degrees, and with varying results. It affects the the- 
ologian, the philosopher, the student of economics and social matters, no less 
than the poet, the novelist, and the journalist. We walk forever in the 
shadow of the past, and out of its depths there converse with us forever, all 
silently mayhap and unconsciously, the souls of those who made us what we 
are, and whose principles and acts go on energizing with ever-increasing force 
in the communities they founded. Of all kinds of history, that of one’s own 
country possesses the highest pedagogical value, for it furnishes, by example 
and picture, precepts of practical philosophy and experience which appeal to 
us with irresistible strength, because they are vouched for by the highest 
exponents of our national ideals, and because our circumstances are to a great 
extent identical with theirs. Thus, for example, it is impossible to turn over 
the pages of the calendars that give the subject-matter of the correspondence 
of Monroe and Madison without feeling that there has been from the begin- 
ning in this American state the clearest conception of its character and aims, 
a conscious community of interests and ideals, a general unity of internal and 
external policy, a growing cohesion of all its vivifying germs, despite con- 
trary currents and movements,—in other words, that we have been rich from 
the beginning in all the elements which constitute a powerful nationality, and 
that we are now, more than ever before, capable of absorbing and transforming, 
as of resisting and casting off, whatever is foreign to our national nature and 
ambitions, or arrests our marvelous vocation among the nations of the world. 
TSAR 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1891-1892, 2 vols., 8°. 

Washington, Government Printing Office, 1894. 

The official report of the Hon. William T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education, for the year 1891-1892, is a model of its kind, and should be care- 
fully perused by all who are in any way interested in the education of youth, 
of whatever age. The merest enumeration of its contents shows how com- 
prehensive is the system followed by the compiler, and how thorough the 
assimilation of the great mass of materials placed at his disposal. The report 
is divided into three parts. The first includes, in fifteen chapters, a general 
classified summary of pupils of all grades in public and private schools and 
institutions, and the statistics of the State common school system. These are 
followed by chapters on Education in France, Elementary Education in 
Great Britain and Ireland, Technical Instruction in Great Britain, Training 
of Teachers in Germany, Austria and Switzerland, The Results of Home 
Training and Influence, School Museums, Educational Libraries and Per- 
manent Exhibitions of Appliances for Teaching, German Universities, Schools 
for Recruiting the Civil Service in France, an account of the Civil Service 
requirements in Prussia, and Education in Sweden. Other chapters treat of 
Physical Training in Schools, the Age of Withdrawal from the Public 
Schools, and Classification in Graded Schools. 

The second part treats more particularly of the schools of the United 
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States. It gives the names of the chief State school officers, city super 
intendents, and college and university presidents ; treats in detail of the City 
School System, of the Secondary Schools, the Universities and Colleges, 
Colleges for Women, the Place of University Extension in American Educa- 
tion, the Relation of the Independent Colleges to the System of State Schools, 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, the Care of Truants and Incorrigibles, the Co-education of the 
Sexes in the United States, the Education of the Colored Race, Education in 
Alaska, and the Summer Schools in the United States. 

The third part of the Report gives extensive statistical tables on the city 
school systems, the public high schools, private secondary schools, univer- 
sities and colleges, colleges for women, professional schools of medicine, 
law and theology, colleges of agriculture and the mechanical arts, scientific 
and technological schools, manual training schools, normal schools, 
university extension, business colleges, schools for the colored race, 
schools for the defective classes (deaf and dumb, blind, feeble-minded), and 
reform schools. An excellent index facilitates the use of this annual ency- 


clopedia of the educational movement at home and abroad. 
1.23 


Geschichte des Collegium Germanicum Hungaricum in Rom. Von Cardinal 
Andreas Steinhuber, 8. J. Herder, Freiburg in Breisgau and St. Louis, 
Mo., 1895. 2 vols., $5. 

Among the consequences of the religious division of the sixteenth cen- 
tury none was more serious than the difficulty of recruiting the clergy in 
those countries which had broken with the Catholic Church. The numberof 
candidates for the priesthood naturally diminished; but even such as offered 
themselves had little prospect of getting an education at home. Theology 
languished in the universities, professors became scarce, and their chairs either 
remained vacant or were handed over to Protestant teachers. As a result, 
ecclesiastical students were obliged to exile themselves in order to receive the 
necessary training. Many took refuge in the seminaries of France, Belgium, 
and Spain; but Rome was destined to become the great centre in which theo- 
logical students from all lands should be gathered, and to-day this destiny is 
realized in a score of national colleges. Most of these are recent foundations, 
not a few being offshoots of the Propaganda. The oldest are those which 
were established for England and Germany at a time when the need of the 
Church in these countries was most pressing. The Collegium Germanicum, 
founded by St. Ignatius in 1552, has been so important a factor in the Catho- 
lic life of Germany, Austria, and Hungary that a thorough account of its 
growth must prove a valuable contribution both to our pedagogical literature 
and to church history at large. Such an account, often attempted in the past, 
is now furnished in the volumes of Cardinal Steinhuber. 

The learned author, himself an alumnus of the Germanicum, has accom- 
plished his labor of love by sifting the abundant material contained in the 
archives of the Society and of the college, and in numerous documents bearing 
uponits inner development and its external relations. These data he has arranged 
chronologically in six books, each of which gives us a picture of the German- 
icum at a different period. The first book describes the organization of the 
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college and the difficulties which had to be encountered, especially in adher- 
ing to its original purpose, from 1552 to 1573. Under the pontificate of 
Gregory XIII., its second founder, the Germanicum entered upon a period of 
prosperity, which lasted until the close of the century. Its existence was 
secured by generous endowments; its scope was widened by its consolidation 
with the Hungaricum, founded in 1578, and it received from the pontiff the 
constitutions by which it has ever since been governed. The first half of the 
seventeenth century, to which the third book is devoted, was marked by re- 
verses, both the revenues of the college and the number of its students having 
decreased. By prudent management and through the influence of powerful 
protectors, the financial situation was improved during the fourth period 
(1655-1700), while the discipline of the college, though disturbed to some 
extent by restless students, was strengthened by the papal visitations. Then 
followed a period of prosperity until 1773, when the college passed from the 
control of the Jesuits, to be finally suppressed by the revolution of 1798. It 
was reopened in 1818, and has continued amid the vicissitudes of the nine- 
teenth century the noble work for which it was established. Each of these 
books is replete with details concerning, not only the life of the college, but 
also the history of the Popes, the labors of the Jesuits, and the religious 
movements in Central Europe. A feature of special interest is the account 
given of the alumni. Between 1552 and 1894, the number of students who 
entered the Germanicum amounted to 5,748. Among these there have been 28 
cardinals, 47 archbishops, 280 bishops, and 70 abbots. This is a record of 
which Germany may well feel proud, and for which she should certainly be 
grateful to the Holy See and to the Society of Jesus. The work of Cardinal 
Steinhuber isin every way a worthy tribute to his alma mater, which for 
three and a half centuries has done so much to preserve the faith in the 
Fatherland. KE. A. P: 


The History of the Popes from the close of the Middle Ages, drawn from the 
secret archives of the Vatican and other original sources. From the Ger- 
man of Dr. Ludwig Pastor, professor of history in the University of Inns- 
bruck. Edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of the Oratory. Vols. 
III-IV. London: Kegan Paul, French, Triibner & Co.; New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1894. 

These volumes are the translation of the second volume of Dr. Pastor’s 
“Geschichte der Pipste’’ (Herder, Freiburg, 1889). They are very welcome, 
for they represent the new school of history in its most favorable light, and 
introduce into religious history, in particular, a certain calm, unprejudiced 
objectiveness which is very necessary for a fair appreciation of facts of a high 
order and deep import. Dr. Pastor, it is well known, is one of the disciples 
of Janssens, and emphasizes more than any other of that band the peculiar 
methods of their eminent master. These volumes cover three pontificates, 
t.¢., the period of twenty-six years represented by the reigns of Pius II., 
1458-1464; Paul II., 1464-1471; Sixtus IV., 1471-1484. They are the years 
in which the Renaissance ideals were supreme in the city of Rome, and when 
the projects of internal and external reform inherited from the Council of 
Basle divided public attention with the Crusade against the victorious Turk, 
the Bohemian war, the jealousies of the Emperor and the King of Hungary, 
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the struggle for the throne of Naples and the papal dissensions with Florence 
and Venice. Memorable years they were, for that Reformation lay germinat- 
ing in their bosom through which the long-deferred settlement of an- 
cient grievances was to receive a cruel and unexpected solution. Memor- 
able, too, for the great men who dominated the time—Eneas Sylvius- 
George Podiebrad, Gregor von Heimburg, Cardinal Cusa, Cardinal Bes 
sarion, Matthew Corvinus, Lorenzo de Medici, Skanderbeg, Francesco Sforza, 
Ferrante of Naples, Mahomet II., and so many others, to mention only those 
renowned for public political action. Memorable, moreover, because they 
were the end of the medieval world as a whole, and ushered in the dawn of a 
new epoch in which a multiiude of grave questions, once solved for the pop- 
ular mind, were again reduced to the state of problems, to which a satisfac- 
tory key has not yet been found. The method of Dr. Pastor is based on 
exhaustive detail, almost finical accuracy of citation and immediate control 
of every statement of fact or event likely to have any importance. Itis seldom 
that the demands of the new historical school in this regard have been so abun- 
dantly satisfied. Like the builders of a Roman aqueduct, who tapped every 
rill for many miles around, Dr. Pastor has gone over the historical ground of 
this quarter of a century, and left no witness unquestioned, no monument 
unexamined. The public documents of the papacy and the European states, 
the correspondence of popes, the relations of ambassadors and nuncios, the 
gossip of courtiers and travellers, the chatty letters of scholars and men of 
the world are represented here as well as provincial annals and chronicles, 
biographies, histories of cities and monasteries; heresies and schisms, 
synods, dioceses and religious orders ; popes, cardinals, great families, curial 
institutions and universities; canon law, papal finance, army and navy. 
Great collections which treat of the time are used extensively—Raynaldus, 
Ciacconi, Platina, Muratori, Ughelli, Theiner, Liinig, Cancellieri, Wadding, 
and many others. Among the modern writers of the general history of the 
period much used by Dr. Pastor, we may cite Hergenréther, Ddllinger, 
Ranke, Balan, Creighton, Weiss, Hofler, Gregorovius and von Reumont. The 
epecial historians of the European states are represented by such writers as 
Capponi and Perrens for Florence, Cechetti for Venice, Chmel for Austria 
and Milan, Karl Menzel for Germany, Fallmerayer and Hertzberg for Greece 
and the islands, Fessler for Hungary, Palacky for Bohemia, etc. The culture 
of that period has had many historians in modern times ; prominent among 
those cited by Dr. Pastor are Burckhardt, Voigt, Miintz, Gregorovius, 
Rio, De Rossi, Springer, Yriarte, Zeller, Kinkel, Rohault de Fleury, and 
a host of minor contributors. The files of historical reviews and the archives 
of historical societies have also been industriously searched by him for infor- 
mation. In fact, scarcely any source of enlightenment bas been neglected, 
and he would be a very bold man who would dare to maintain that the sacred 
claims of Hewristtk had been overlooked. In addition there are nearly one 
hundred and fifty documents and papers cited here for the first time, many of 
them being papal letters preserved in the secret archives of the Vatican, and 
addressed to public persons, civil and ecclesiastical, to cities, cathedral 
chapters, etc. One sees by the inventory that we are not dealing with an ordi- 
nary work, but with the most complete attempt at a papal history that has yet 
been made, carried out in scientific form, and for which neither time nor 
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energy nor expense have been spared. Itisa long cry from the Centuri- 
ators of Magdeburg to Pastor, and we may hope in the future for a juster 
estimate of these fifteenth century popes. Substantially Dr. Pastor has 
not changed the usual Catholic appreciation of these men in spite of a 
very searching trial of their characters and deeds. But he has given to that 
appreciation such an historical foundation as the spirit, attainments, and 
tastes of our agedemand. His treatment is a many-sided one, and hence the 
teacher or investigator will not always findin his pages the particular facts or 
events that he is looking for; one must generalize largely in order to write a 
history on this plan within reasonable limits. Indeed, if Dr. Pastor follows 
his present plan with fidelity, it will take a great many volumes to cover the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries alone, not to speak cf the last two, for 
which the materials are enormous, The character and time-estimates of Dr. 
Pastor seem generally frank and just; they are certainly based on careful and 
‘conscientious study. His work wants the philosophical charm of Balmes, the 
largeness and viewiness of Allies, but this is almost a natural consequence of 
the method, in which the authorities speak more than the compiler, and the 
artist is lost in the beauty and charm of his creations. Nevertheless, we have 
had a surfeit of papal histories that repeat one another, are negligent and care 
less of facts and dates, go on in good faith and ignorance, careless of modern 
research and new questions, and are thus utterly useless to scholars and to 
those faithful who are puzzled by the objections drawn from new studies and 
new doubts. We trust that the work of Dr. Pastor will progress rapidly, and 
that its translation will be furnished by the same competent scholars who 
have executed that of the second volume. PS SEB 


The Brehon Laws: a Legal Hand-bbok. By Laurence Ginnell. London, 

T. Fisher Unwin, 1894. 

There are several signs of a healthy renascence of the literary spirit of 
the Gael. These signs are the growing academic interest in the monuments 
of the Irish tongue, as shown by the establishment of reviews, chairs, etc., 
and the reproduction in English novel, poem, and history, of the treasures of 
song, romance, and story buried in the Irish manuscripts or painfully 
unearthed from the silos of the popular memory. One day, no doubt, we 
shall have the true foundation for this movement,—the publication in scien- 
tific form of all the texts, literary monuments, and classical relics of Irish 
antiquity. Among these, the Ancient Brehon Laws of the Irish had a fore- 
most place, and their complete publication and translation from the archaic 
language of the manuscripts are awaited with interest. Much has been written 
concerning these laws, the oldest literary relics of the Western Aryans, but 
until the appearance of Mr. Ginnell’s work there was no satisfactory succinct 
and scientific statement of their contents and form,—at least none that was 
easily accessible to ordinary readers. In the first four chapters the author 
treats of ancient law in general, of the existing remains of Irish Law, of the 
Senchus Mor, and the Legislative Assemblies, such as the Feis of Tara, the 
Tailltenn and Usneach, the nach, and the Tribal Assemblies. In the fifth 
chapter he introduces us to the classification of society in pagan Ireland, the 
Kings, the Professional Men, the Druids, the Bards, the Brehons, the Ollamhs, 
and the Jurors. In the same chapter he treats of the property-system of an- 
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cient Ireland,—the Flaiths or nobles, the freemen owning property, the Clan 
system, the Céiles and the Land Laws, the Devolution of Property, and the 
Elizabethan Atrocities, Interesting details are added concerning the freemen 
owning no property, the non-free, the Bothachs and Sen-Cleithes, and the 
Fuidhirs. In the sixth chapter the curious old Law of Distraining is ex- 
plained, and in the seventh the criminal law of the ancient Irish, as laid down 
in the Book of Aicill. There is also in this chapter an account of the Maighin 
Digona, or law of sanctuary, that the Church borrowed from the chieftains 
and perfected. The eighth chapter deals with minor points of legislation,— 
marriage, fosterage, contracts and wills, artisans, oaths. In the ninth chapter 
Mr. Ginnell shows that these laws are not of Roman but of native origin, and 
in the tenth he presents some useful remarks anent the nature and the proper 
estimation of this monument of the Gaelic spirit of justice. Thus he recalls 
the fact that the purely Gaelic institutions of Ireland were badly wrecked asa 
whole, first by the long Danish wars, and then by the Anglo-Norman invasion. 
Thenceforth “the Celtic system was maintained only in its shattered condi- 
tion, with a view to the interests of isolated and rival communities or rival 
individuals; never universally or with a view to the interests of the nation as 
a whole, and never with the old unquestioned power and full reverential 
obedience.”’ We are warned against the incompetency and bias of the present 
editors of the Brehon Laws (Senchus Mor), the work having passed from the 
simpler and safer guidance of O’ Donovan and O’Curry into the hands of men 
of Teutonic instinct, training, and sympathies, and under alien if not un- 
friendly guidance. Mr. Ginnell reminds us that these law are in their pres- 
ent form at least one thousand years old, and reflect a society much more 
imperfect than our own; hence a certain crudity and narrowness, which must 
not be judged by our standard, but by that of the contemporary legislation of 
other peoples. He notes the simplicity and directness of the Brehon Laws, 
the absence of the religioustest, of the trial by ordeal, of the laws of torture, 
so common in medieval English and continental law. ‘‘ The student of legal 
history, Roman and English,”’ says he, ‘‘ will turn from exasperating auspices 
and fantastic ceremonial, and all the cruel delay and injustice of which these 
were the guilty occasion, and will give credit to the Brehons for their manly 
good sense in not inventing artificial meshes for their own feet and the feet of 
those who sought justice at their hands. That a man had moral right on his 
side did not matter a pin’s point to the old-fashioned judges of Rome and of 
London if their fantastic technicalities had not been complied with. In no 
instance in the Brehon Laws have I met with an outrage upon justice for the 
sake of mere form, a thing quite common under the Formal system at Rome, 
quite common in England until a few years ago, and possible even now, as in 
the case of Kendall versus Hamilton.”’ 

Finally, Mr. Ginnell very pertinently remarks ‘‘that though a nation’s 
law is indeed an irrefutable witness to its character, a mirror that cannot be 
disclaimed, we ought in justice to remember that it is in general an unfavor- 
able witness, an unflattering mirror. It reflects cases, disputes, quarrels, 
and lends undue importance to the comparatively few members of the popu- 
lation who figure in them, while almost wholly ignoring all the sweetness and 
goodness of human life and the vast numbers who pass through life without 
any dispute at all. It takes little notice of duties faithfully discharged, but 
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is endlessly garrulous about obligations broken. It provides against offences 
which are rarely committed, and disregards the good acts with which the 
hours are studded. In a vast flock, which it apparently sees not, it spies with 
eagle eye the distempered kid. It is so little concerned with quiet folk who 
all their lives do right and justice that if left to legal reading one might sup- 
pose they do not exist; so much concerned with wrong and wrong-doers that 
if left to legal reading one might judge the world very unfavorably indeed.”’ 
This applies, of course, to all systems and codes of law, but it is well to 
remember that the imperfections of the English and continental laws of the 
middle ages are pieced out or relieved by a large popular knowledge of the 
actual circumstances drawn from other sources, whereas this corrective know]- 
edge is almost entirely wanting in the case of Ireland, from lack of interest 
rather than from scarcity of material. This book is written by a lawyer, and 
recommends itself especially to lawyers, and to all who take an interest in 
institutional history. Fe ds Bi 

Praelectiones Dogmaticae quas in Collegio Ditton-Hall habebat Christi- 

anus Pesch, 8. J. 2vols. Herder, Freiburg, 1895. ($3.90) 

The first volume of this Manual of dogmatic theology deals with matter 
introductory to dogma proper, and is entitled: Institutiones Propaedeuticae 
ad Sacram Theologiam. It consists of three parts. I., De Christo Legato 
Divino; II., de Ecclesia Christi; III., de Locis Theologicis. The second 
volume deals with some parts of dogma proper, viz: I., De Deo Uno Secundum 
Naturam; II., De Deo Trino Secundum Personas. This brief index shows 
the usefulness of the work. Manuals of theology for theological students in 
our own seminaries are one of the indications of the ever shifting external 
conditions amid which the Church lives and does her work. The new con- 
ditions necessitate a fresh restatement of the old unchangeable truths. The 
reader will understand our meaning if he takes the trouble to compare this 
manual with that of Perrone, or again Father Tanquerey’s lately published 
manual with that of Bouvier, so much used thirty and twenty years ago, or 
again, the Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis of Dr. Bouquillon, a model of its 
kind, with former moral theologies. Bouquillon and Lehmkuhl in moral, 
Tanquerey and Pesch in dogma, are improvements such as the times demand. 
The fundamental principles of dogma and moral do not change, but the ex- 
position of them may and should change, and it is this change that keeps 
theology from stagnation, from petrifying in old ways. Without committing 
ourselves to all the opinions of Father Pesch within the range of undefined 
matter, we heartily commend this manual to professors of theology. This 
latter decade of the century in the history of the Church in the United States 
is marked by the rise of theological seminaries. Newest methods of teaching 
should go along with newest improvements and conveniences in building. 

T. OG. 


Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics from the breach with 
Rome, in 1534, to the present time, by Joseph Gillow, vol. 1V., Kem-Met. 
London, Burns and Oates; New York, Benziger Brothers, 1895. 

This literary and biographical history of English Catholics since the 

Reformation is a valuable addition to the work-table of the modern historian. 

8cu 
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The fourth volume sustains the reputation of the three preceding ones, for 
painstaking research, fullness of erudition, interest of details, and beauty of 
typographical execution. We are assured by the publishers that the fifth and 
concluding volume will be ready in the early autumn of this year. But the 
work is far enough advanced to judge it asa whole. The accounts of the 
martyrs and confessors of the English Church in the last three centuries are 
fascinating indeed, but so are the articles dedicated to Dr. Lingard, Frederick 
Lucas, William Lockhart, and Cardinal Manning. It has demanded a large 
measure of patience and devotion to verify the life-details, and make out the 
bibliography of many persons commemorated in this dictionary,especially those 
of an earlier date, when the persons and the writings of such men were pro- 
scribed with equal severity. To Mr. Gillow, member of an old Recusant 
family, it has been a labor of love. Despite the inevitable minor defects, he 
has carried his work to a high pitch of perfection, and made it as indispen- 
sable in its way for the history of theology and polemics in England, as any 
modern work in our tongue. a. d.8. 


The Jewish Race in Ancient and Roman History, from the eleventh revised 
edition of A. Rendu, LL. D., translated by Theresa Crook. London, 
Burns and Oates ; New York, Benziger Brothers, 1895. Pp. vii-439. 


The title of this book is misleading. The work is not a history of the 
Jewish race in ancient and Roman history, but a brief compendium of Jewish, 
Oriental, Greek and Roman history. The facts, asa rule, are correctly given, 
the divisions are suitable, and the appreciations just. In the spelling of 
proper names the translator shows a certain looseness and inconsistency, 
while the author holds to certain forms that modern paleeographical research 
has shown to be untenable. The book has a good index, and while it does 
not pretend to give the latest results of critical research in all the fields 
traversed by the writer, is yet a very useful compendium for our schools and 
colleges. iw. Be 


Outline of Dogmatic Theology, by Sylvester Joseph Hunter, of the Society 
of Jesus. Vol. I. Benziger Bros. 

The Jesuit professors of Stonyhurst, England, did a useful work and 
rendered the English-speaking races an important service when they gave 
to the world their Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. Their work is about to 
be enhanced and their service doubled by a series of popular volumes on Dog- 
matic Theology. It is useless to expatiate on the timeliness of such books in 
these days of summer schools and university extension. The late Dr. 
Scheeben has done for Germany a serviceable work of this kind in his Dog- 
matik. But that work, fitted as it may be to the genius of the Teutonic races, 
is not quite the thing demanded by the genius of the English-speaking peoples. 
Something less loaded with show of learning, less diffuse, something clearer 
and more concise is needed by us, and, if the beginning made in the first 
volume of Father Hunter is kept up in the forthcoming volumes, we think 
the need will be supplied. 

He proposes to present in three volumes an outline of a three year course 
of Dogmatic Theology, such as is offered to students for the priesthood in 
Catholic seminaries. He does not claim to be original in a work of this de- 
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ription; in fact, he owns that in the arrangement of the Treatises he follows 
the Compendium of Father Hurter. The aim of the work is Exposition, not 
‘Controversy, for the reason that a clear exposition by both parties to a ques- 
tion would quickly bring it toa solution. Heis right. This is an age of in- 
vestigation and exposition. The Reformation brought in a period of con- 
troversy. Whether the controversy has issued in any permanent good we do 
not stop to consider. Controversy is out of date because Protestantism has 
ceased to be dogmatic, to become sentimental, or at best, merely ethical. If 
Catholicity emphasizes Dogma, it is because Morality needs Dogma for a basis. 
The Catholic Church cannot cease to be dogmatic; but, owing to the change 
that has come over its adversary it can cease being polemical and may now 
return to the expository methods of the ante-Reformation times. 

This volume contains six Treatises: The Christian Revelation, The 
Channel of Doctrine, Holy Scripture, The Church, The Roman Pontiff, Faith. 
As a sample of the style and spirit of the author we quote the following pas- 
sage on Infallibility, page 4483: ‘‘ There are some persons who think they can 
learn Catholic doctrine by studying an English dictionary, and these observe 
that the word infallible is connected with failure and with fall ; hence, they 
conclude that according to our doctrine no pope ever fails in prudence or 
falls into sin. These are quite mistaken. The infallible character belongs to 
ex-cathedra utterances in the sense explained. It has nothing to do with 
prudence in conduct, . . . neither has it anything to do with the moral 
‘character of the pope, . . . and evenif there be any truth at the bottom 
of the grossly exaggerated stories that are current concerning the private lives 
of some of the popes, we are merely led to recognize the divine guidance 
which has hindered these men from teaching ex-cathedra the bad principles 
which are supposed to have shaped their personal conduct.”’ Tr. OG. 


Revealed Religion. From the ‘*Apologie des Christenthums”’ of Franz 
Hettinger, D. D., edited with an introduction on the Assent of Faith by 
Henry Sebastian Bowden of the Oratory. Pustet & Co., New York and 
Cincinnati. Pp. XXITI-208. 

This is the second volume of the English version of Dr. Hettinger’s well 
known ‘‘ Apologie,’’ the first, entitled ‘‘ Natural Religion,’’ having appeared 
in 1890. Under the heading of ‘‘ Revealed Religion ”’ are handled those truths 
which lie at the foundation of all theology—the possibility and necessity of 
revelation, miracles and prophecy, the credibility of the gospels, the Divinity 
of Christ, prophecy and fulfilment, the rise and spread of Christianity. The 
original German has been somewhat curtailed, without, however, any sacrifice 
of the force and clearness which characterize Hettinger’s work. The nature 
of faith is set forth in an introduction by Father Bowden, and the Tiibingen 
theory, concerning the origin of the Church and the Gospels is discussed in 
an appendix by Rev. Henry Caton, likewise of the Oratory. The book isa 
welcome addition to our English theological literature. No department of 
sacred science is so relative in character as Apologetics, which must be con- 
tinuallv adapted to the changing attitude of anti-Christian thought, and to the 
varying needs of the age. Hettinger was well qualified for such work, not 
only because he was a learned theologian, but also because he understood the 
spirit of the times and was familiar with the methods and writings of con- 
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temporary authors. To the weight of his erudition he adds the charm of 
lucidity in thought and expression, thus bringing the deepest truths within 
the reach of the average mind. His whole career, in fact, at the University 
of Wiirzburg was a chapter in that sort of Apologetics which is most needed 
and most convincing—a union of scientific labor and profound research with 
sincere Christian faith and ardent love of Christ’s Church. E. A. P. 


Agnosticism and Religion, being an Examination of Spencer’s Religion of 
the Unknowable preceded by a History of Agnosticism. Dissertation for 
the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic University of America, by Rev. 
George J. Lucas, Baltimore, John Murphy & Co., 1895; pp. 136. 

One of the chief aims of the Catholic University is to secure the highest 
possible standing for academic degrees. With this end in view, the Faculty 
of Theology provides in its regulations that candidates for the Doctorate, 
before being admitted to the oral examination, shall submit for approval and 
have printed a dissertation on some theological subject. This requirement 
has been complied with by two candidates. Neither, it is true, has followed 
regularly the courses of the University; but both have had access to its 
library and have been aided in their researches by the advice of the professors. 

This work comprises two parts: one which outlines the history of Agnos- 
ticism in ancient and in modern philosophical systems; another which ex- 
amines the claims of agnostic religion, first, by comparing it with various 
concepts of religion, and then by testing its metaphysical foundation. The 
treatment throughout is orderly, and shows an acquaintance with the exten- 
sive literature of the subject, especially with the work of modern writers. 
The doctrine of Agnosticism involves so many fundamental problems in phi- 
losophy and epistemology that it could hardly be discussed in all its bearings 
within the limits of a dissertation. Religion also is a subject that might 
absorb the study of a life-time. There are, however, certain basic principles 
which must be kept in view when the ‘‘ Unknowable”’ is put on trial; and 
these are embodied in Dr, Lucas’ treatise. Many of his paragraphs contain 
ideas which, if they were fully developed, would be the best answer to the 
difficulties that form the agnostic’s stockintrade. Most of these, in substance 
at least, were dealt with long since by the scholastic philosophy: it is the form 
that is new. To clothe the old answers in a modern garb, while due allow- 
ance is made for our nowaday modes of thought, is an all-important task for 
the Catholic scholar. Dr. Lucas has undertaken it courageously in his essay, 
and will, we may hope, accomplish it successfully in the subsequent work of 
which his dissertation gives such abundant promise. mA. Ps 
De Axiomate Extra Ecclesiam Nulla Salus. Dissertatio theologica quam ad 

Doctoris gradum in Sacra Theologia apud Universitatem Catholicam 

Americae consequendum publice propugnabit Edmundus Dublanchy, 

Societatis Mariae, S.T. L. Barri-Duces, Contant-Laguerre, 1895, pp. 422. 

This work, like the preceding one, is a doctoral dissertation. Its subject 
is of the highest actual importance. The unrest of so many sincere non-Cath- 
olics, their efforts at Christian unity, and the earnest appeals of Leo XIII, 
are but different factors in a movement that has for its object the gathering 
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of all men into the one fold under the One Shepherd. The Catholic answer 
to the doubts and difficulties that perplex reiigious minds seeking the truth, 
is simple : in order to be saved it is necessary that we belong to the Church, 
One, Holy, Catholicand Apostolic. Hence the axiom—‘‘ outsidethe Church, 
no salvation.”” Few sayings have given occasion to more misunderstanding 
than this, and consequently its explanation and demonstration by Father Du- 
blanchy are quite opportune. Inthe first part of his treatise he shows that 
God wills the salvation of all men ; in the second, he deals with the principal 
means of salvation—faith, grace and sacraments ; in the third, he proves that 
these means have been entrusted to the Church, to which, therefore, all must 
belong who wish to be saved. This does not imply that membership in the 
body of the Church is necessary for salvation: faith and grace may be given 
to those who know nothing of the Church, provided they be sincere. In this 
connection, Father Dublanchy discusses the question concerning the salva- 
tion of heretics and pagans. His dissertation closes with an exposition of the 
axiom from the historical, theological and apologetical points of view. 

The attentive reader will doubtless regret the numerous typographical 
errors which have crept into the work, and which even mar at times the cor- 
rectness of its Latin diction. These defects are owing to the fact that the 
author was not able to correct the proofs himself. For the same reason we 
miss such importrnt features as a bibliography and an alphabetical index. 
Apart from these minor flaws the work of Dr. Dublanchy is one of durable 
value, and betrays, in general, much painstaking research, accuracy and lib- 
eral theological culture. ‘hs Ws 


The Vatican Council. Lateinisch-deutsche Handansgabe der Decrete und der 
haupt sichlichsten Acten des hochheiligen 6kumenischen Vaticanischen 
Yoncils. Von G. Schneemann, 8S. J. 2te Aufl. Freiburg and St. Louis, 

Herder, 1895. 12mo. Pp. VII.-307. $0.85. 

Father Schneemann’s work on the Collectio Lacensis ranks him high as 
an historian of the Vatican Council, and is a guarantee for the correctness of 
the succinet account concained in this small volume. The body of the work 
is devoted to the apostolic letters of Pius IX, concerning the council, and to 
its authentic acts and constitutions, all of which are printed in Latin and 
German on opposite pages. These are preceded by an exposition of the 
nature of councils, with a sketch of the Vatican Council, and followed by an 
appendix which gives a list of the hierarchy and of the bishoprics throughout 
the world. The book does not pretend to be even a compendium of Vol. VII. 
of the Collectio Lacensis, which is indispensable to the historian because of 
its numerous documents. But for those who seek the essential facts regarding 
the council and desire them in compact form, this second edition of Schnee- 
mann’s ‘‘hand-book’’ will be highly useful. By A. 
Elements of Religious Life. By Father Humphrey, 8S. J. Benziger Bros. 

New York, 1895. 

In the preface to this volume the author says: ‘‘ In 1884 I published in 
three volumes a digest of the doctrine of Suarez contained in his treatise De 
Statu Religionis. That work was, on account of the length of it, somewhat 
expensive. The present volume contains the marrow of the larger work.’» 
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The headings of the chapters will give some idea, however faint, of the 
matter of the work: The State of Perfection, Constitution of the Religious 
State, Entrance into Religion, Religious Profession, Religious Poverty, Relig- 
ious Chastity, Religious Obedience, The Obligations of Religious, Religious 
Superiors, Ministries Entrusted to Religious, Departure from Religious Life, 
Variety of Religious Life within the Religious State. 

At once it will be seen to whom this work will be useful or interesting: 
the religious themselves, priests who have the direction of religious communi- 
ties, parents and relatives who have children and friends in the religious life 
and desire to know what manner of life it is, and non-Catholics who may Lave 
a curiosity to inform themselves of a condition against which their prejudices 
are strong. T.0'G. 


St. Chantal and the Foundation of the Visitation. By Monseigneur Bougeaud, 


Bishop of Laval. Eleventh edition. 2 vols. Benziger Bros. New 
York, 1895, 


‘Here is a modern saint,’’ writes Mgr. Dupanloup, the late Bishop of 
Orléans, to the writer of this work. ‘As a child she was pious, modest, inno- 
cent. In early womanhood her courage increased with the duties devolving 
onher. She is in turn a wife, a mother, the mistress of a household, a woman 
of the world, though never ceasing to bea saint. Widowed by a sudden and 
sorrowful accident, living in retirement with her four little ones whom she 
reared, with the poor whom she loved, behold her advancing to the highest 
perfection, courageously rising, under the direction of the greatest saint of 
her age, to heroism and sacrifice unsurpassed. Lastly, a religious and found- 
ress of an order, she united to a life the most recollected, to a life wholly con- 
templative, the most solid and fruitful activity. She founded eighty houses 
of the Visitation, reformed a number of abbeys and monasteries, filled the 
world with her letters, her works, and the perfume of her virtues, without for 
one moment losing sight of her children.”’ 

This is a brief sketch of the life of St. Chantal and of the contents of 
these two volumes. It is a narrative as thrilling as any romance, a story re- 
plete with lessons for women in every stage of life. St. Chantal, as a model, 
may not suit the New Woman, but undoubtedly she is the personification of 
the Christian woman; and we think that nothing is better adapted to counter- 
act the false notions about woman that are creeping into our modern society and 
are threatening to undo the work that Christianity has done for her than the 
reading of lives such asthis. The author is one of the most elegant of the 


French writers of our day, and the translation into English by a Visitandine 
is well done. T. O’G. 
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JOHN BOLLIG, S. J., Orientalist, died at Rome, March 9. He was born 
at Kelz, Rhenish Prussia, in 1821; studied at Cologne, at the University of 
Bonn; became parish priest of Kilden, teacher at Wipperfurt, and entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1853. He was sent to Syria to perfect himself in the study 
of Syriac and Arabic. On his return he taught for twenty years at the 
Roman College the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldean and Armenian languages. He 
also taught Coptic at the Propaganda, and held for awhile the Chair of 
Oriental Languages at the Roman Seminary, as well as at the Sapienza. 
Later he was named Scriptor of Oriental Languages at the Vatican Library, 
of which he was second custode when he died. Shortly after his death 
appeared from his pen a Syriac text of great antiquity : ‘“‘ Sancti Gregorii 
Theologi Liber Carminum Iambicorum: versio Syriaca antiquissima e Cod. 
Vat. CV., Pars prima.”” Edidit P. J. Bollig, S.J. Beryti, 1895. 


JULIUS LOTHAR MEYER, the eminent chemist, departed this life at Tii- 
bingen on April 11th, aged sixty-four years. His university studies were 
begun in Zurich and continued in Wiirzburg, where he obtained the degree of 
doctor of medicine. His earliest scientific work related to the chemistry of 
the blood, and it was he who first showed, from the experiments of Magnus, 
that the absorption of oxygen by the blood is a chemical process, and is inde- 
pendent of pressure. Meyer also showed that carbon monoxide absorbs an 
equal volume of oxygen from the blood, and consequently forms, with the 
coloring matter of the blood, a compound which affects its normal functions. 
Chemistry presented great attraction to the young physician, and he closed 
his medical course by going to Heidelberg to work in the laboratory of R. Bun- 
sen, at that time the center of chemical activity. After some years of work 
in this and other universities, Meyer obtained the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Breslau in 1858. In 1868 he was called to the chair of chemistry 
in the University of Carlsruhe, and two years later saw him installed as Fit- 
tig’s successor in the University of Tiibingen. Perhaps Meyer's greatest 
chemical work is his book ‘‘ Die modernen Theorien der Chemie,’’ the first 
edition of which appeared in 1864, and in which he examined the various 
chemical theories at that time in vogue, weeded out their errors, and brought 
them into harmony and a system. This book, at first little more than a pam- 
phlet, attracted but little attention on its appearance, but as it was read and 
reread, it began to exercise an influence on chemical thought, and newer and 
larger editions were continually in demand, on the sixth of which the author 
was working at the time of his death. Up to the recent period of activity in 
physical chemistry, ‘‘ Die modernen Theorien der Chemie ’’ was the standard 
book on theoretical chemistry. To Meyer, together with Mendelejeff, belongs 
the credit of the discovery of the periodic law; both investigators, however, 
working independently of each other. For this he obtained the Davy Medal 
of the Royal Society of London. But Meyer’s activity was not in theoretical 
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chemistry alone; there is no volume of the Berichte der deutschen chemi- 
echen Gesellschaft, or of Liebig’s Annalen, of the last twenty-five years, 
which does not afford ample evidence of the spirit of research that dominated 
Lothar Meyer and his pupils. 


JAMES DWIGHT DANA, geologist, died April 15. He was born at Utica, 
N. Y., February 12, 1818, and graduated at Yale in 1833. For some years he 
was attached to the service of the government, first as an instructor in mathe- 
matics to young midshipmen, and later as mineralogist and geologist to the 
United States Exploring Expedition sent by the government to the Southern 
and Pacific Ocean, under the command of Captain Wilkes. The results of 
his labors on this cruise were given to the world in his ‘‘ Report on Zoophytes,”’ 
1846, in which he proposed a new classification and described 230 new species, 
‘‘Report on Geology of the Pacific,’’ 1849, and ‘‘ Report on Crustacea,’ 1852. 
In 1853 he published ‘‘ Coral Reefs and Islands,’’ and in 1863 his ‘‘ Manual of 
Geology,’’ which enjoys a world-wide reputation and has gone through many 
editions, the last having been issued just before his death. His ‘‘ System of 
Mineralogy’’ (18387, 1844, 1850, 1854, 1868, 1892) has also become the favorite 
text-book in that science. He was for many years the editor of the American 
Journal of Science, and contributed many shorter papers to its columns. Mr. 
Dana was a member of many foreign academies, and of nearly all the leading 
scientific societies at home and abroad. He was professor of natural history 
and geology at Yale from 1855 to 1892, when he resigned. He was a man of 
firm Christian faith, and sharply opposed to the vagaries and hasty conclu- 
sions of some contemporary scholars. In this regard his letter of March 3, 
1889, to Rev. John G. Hall, of New York, is not without interest (Literary 
Digest, May 4, 1895). In it he says: ‘‘ The views I have been led to hold on 
evolution are stated in my Geology, both the Manual and the Text-book, at 
the close of the section on historical geology. While admitting the deriva- 
tion of man from an inferior species, I believe that there was a Divine creative 
act at the origin of man; that the event was as truly a creation as if it had 
been from earth or inorganic matter to man; I find nothing in the belief to 
impair or disturb my religious faith—that is, my faith in Christ as the source 
of all hope for time and for eternity. The new doctrines of science have a 
tendency to spread infidelity. But it is because the ideas are new and their 
true bearing is not understood. The wave is already on the decline, and it is 
beginning to be seen more clearly than ever that science can have nothing to 
say On moral or spiritual questions; that it fulfills its highest purpose in 
manifesting more and more the glory of God.”’ 


CARL VOGT, naturalist, died May 5, 1895. He was born at Giessen, 
July 5, 1817, began the study of medicine in his native town, and graduated 
at Berne in 1839. His first scientific work was carried on under the direction 
of Agassiz at Neuchatel. Later on, after a two years’ stay in Paris, he was’ 
appointed in 1847 to a professorship in the University of Giessen. His 
activity in the revolutionary movement of 1848 made it necessary for him to 
quit Germany, and in 1852 he accepted a chair in the University of Geneva, 
where he continued his work in Natural History until his death. He was 
eminent both as a geologist and asa biologist His views on evolution, though 
inspired by Darwin’s work, were independently developed, and differed on 
many important points from those of the English savant. 
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AUGUSTE DE BROGLIE, apologist and theologian, murdered at Paris 
May 11, by the hand of an insane woman. The family of de Broglie, of 
Piedmontese origin, has produced within the last two centuries a great 
number of remarkable men—generals, diplomats, statesmen, churchmen, and 
writers. Auguste de Broglie was the brother of Duke Albert de Broglie, 
minister of the MacMahon government, eminent historian, and member of the 
French Academy. Their father was Duke Achille de Broglie, also a member 
of the French Academy, and once minister under Louis Philippe. Their grand- 
mother was the famous Madame de Staél. Auguste was born in 18384, and 
showed studious inclinations for the natural sciences ata very early age. After 
a brilliant course at the Ecole Polytechnique, he entered the navy, but in 1866, 
abandoned this career to become a priest. He pursued his theological studies 
at St. Sulpice, where he was ordained a priest in 1870. For some years he 
gave his time to works of charity, and to the religious instruction of the 
students of the normal school for the teachers of the Seine department. In 
1879 he was named professor of Apologetics to the Catholic Institute 
(University) of Paris. His chief works are: ‘‘ Le positivisme et la science 
expérimentale,’’ 2 vols., 1880; ‘‘La réaction contre le positivisme,’’ 1 vol., 1894; 
‘* Conférences sur la vie surnaturelle ; la nature et la grace; l'homme avant et 
apris la chute d’Adam; les sacraments,’’ 8 vols.; ‘‘ Dieu la conscience et le 
devoir,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘La morale sans Dieu,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ L’idee de Dieu dans 
l’ancien testament,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘Problémes et conclusions de l’histoire des 
religions,’ 1 vol. (2 ed.) He also wrote many brochures on the same sub- 
jects, e. g., ‘‘ L’apologétique chrétienne,’’ ‘‘ La transcendance du christian- 
isme,” ‘‘ La définition dela religion,’”’ ‘‘ La science et la religion,’ Le progrés. 
religieux,’’ Religion de Zoroastre et religion védique,’’ Le Boudhisme,”’ 
‘** Religion Néo Brahmanique de l’Inde,”’ ‘‘ L’histoire religieuse d’Israel.’’ 
He was also the author of articles in the Correspondant, the Annales de lw 
Philosophie Chrétienne, the Revue des Questions Scientifiques, and the Revue 
des Religions, and contributed to all three of the International Scientific Con- 
gresses of Catholics. In the Bulletin of the Catholic University of Paris for 
June, there is an excellent necrology of the Abbe de Broglie, from the pen of 
the rector. We tender tothe University our sincere sorrow for the loss of a 
professor who added to the nobility of birth the higher nobility of scientific 
attainments, and left to his colleagues the example of a priestly life, spent in 
the investigation of the truth and the daily practice of the most extensive 
charity. 


DANIEL CADY EATON, botanist, died at New Haven, June 29. He was 
born at Fort Gratiot, Mich., Sept. 12, 18384, and graduated at Yale College in 
1855. He studied botany at Harvard until 1860 under Prof. Asa Gray. After 
the war, in which he served with distinction, he was appointed professor of 
botany at Yale in 1864, which post he held until shortly before his death. 
He was an authority on ferns; his best-known and greatest work being 
‘Ferns of the United States and British North American Possessions.” 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, biologist, died June 29, 1895. He was born 
at Ealing, Middlesex, May 4, 1825, entered the Charing Cross Medical School 
in 1842, and was graduated by the University of London in 1845. A four 
years’ cruise as surgeon in the royal navy gave him an opportunity to pursue 
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his biological studies, the results of which were published in memoirs com- 
municated to the Linnean and Royal Societies. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1851, and three years later became Professor of Natural 
History in the Royal School of Mines, and Fullerian Professor of Physiology 
in the Royal Institution. In 1863 he was elected Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons; in 1869-’70, President of the 
Geological and Ethnological Societies; in 1870, President of the British Asso- 
ciation; and in 1872, Lord Rector of Aberdeen University. He visited this 
country in 1876, and delivered addresses on the doctrine of evolution, which, 
together with Agnosticism, formed the basis of his scientific and philosophi- 
cal views. It was his constant endeavor to bring the results of investigation 
within the reach of every mind, and this he continued to do even after ill 
health, in 1885, compelled him to retire from nearly all his public offices. At 
the time of his death he was a member of the leading scientific associations, 
both in England and elsewhere, and, among others, of the United States 
National Academy. That these honors were well deserved no one can deny. 
But the highest appreciation of Huxley’s scientific attainments does not pre- 
clude regret for his anti-religious attitude. His polemics against Christianity 
could only strengthen the suspicions entertained by a large number of intel- 
ligent people in regard to the scientific movement. The right of a biologist 
to handle questions in theology may or may not be questioned. But it is- 
hardly proper to use the evolutionist theory asa lever in overthrowing ac- 
cepted views, and at the same time confess, as Huxley did in the Romanes 
Lecture for 1893, that cosmic evolution ‘‘ is incompetent to furnish any better 
reason why what we call good is preferable to what we call evil than we had 
before,” while ‘‘the practice of that which is ethically best—what we call 
goodness or virtue—involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is op- 
posed to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence.” 
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PEDAGOGICAL.—The Revue Néo-Scolastique for April publishes the lecture 
of Dr. Thiery given as an introduction to his course of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy in the Philosophical Institute at Louvain. He surveys briefly but clearly 
the new field of investigation upon which the modern science of mind has 
entered, shows how it avoids the two extremes of Materialism and of Cartesian 
Dualism, and insists that while it does not pretend to experiment upon the soul, 
it also keeps clear of metaphysical assumptions. It studies the facts of con- 
sciousness—impressions, presentations, and the laws by which the synthesis 
of the one and the association of the other are governed. ‘‘ Qu’on le veuille 
ou qu ’on ne le veuille pas, 4 la base de la psychologie il n’y a pas seulement 
les élements de conscience, il y a aussi tous les élements d’ observation et 
d’ experimentation scientifique et vulgaire qui peuvent expliquer les condi- 
tions et les maniéres d’ étre de la conscience dans ses diverses manifestations.”’ 
In other words, introspection must be supplemented by experiment, and this 
is what M. Thiery proposes to do in the laboratory of which he isthe director. 
His department will be an important addition to the work of the institute, 
which, as is well known, was established by the Holy Father for the purpose 
of teaching Thomistic philosophy and of bringing it into closer touch with 
the scientific thoughtof the day. By adopting modern methodsin psychology, 


the Catholic University of Louvain teaches an important lesson, not only to 
its own students, but to all those as well who desire to know the real attitude 
of the Church towards scientific progress. Not to hold aloof from investiga- 
tion or condemn it a priort, but to share in it and profit by its results—this is 
the only course left open to the sincere lover of truth. 


The School of Political and Social Sciences, established some years ago 
at Louvain, is giving an excellent account of itself. The monographs lately 
published under its auspices are of great value for the history of modern 
education. The first, from the pen of M. Romain Mayersoon, is entitled ‘‘ Du 
regime légal de l’enseignement primaire en Hollande,’’ and is divided into 
three books. The first treats of schools in general, of the training of 
teachers, and the inspection of their work. The second is devoted to the pub- 
lic schools, their teaching, instructors, support, etc. The third book treats of 
private schools, in general and in particular, subsidized and non-subsidized. 
The work closes with a table showing the receipts and expenses of the state 
and the communes for school purposes, remarks on the actual condition of 
primary teaching, and the law of 1894. There is, moreover, an excellent and 
useful bibliography. The other monograph ‘‘ Du regime légal de ]’enseigne- 
ment primaire en Angleterre,’ is by M. Alfred Nerenex. It is divided into 
four parts, in the first of which we read the history of school legislation in 
England during this century. The second part gives, in twelve chapters, the 
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principles of this legislation, and an account of the Department of Education, 
the School Board, School Attendance Committee, obligatory instruction, free 
schools, financial resources of the schools, parliamentary subsidies, inspection, 
the free grant, night schools, normal schools, teachers, etc. In the third 
part, besides statistics, there is a critique of the English school-legislation. 
The fourth presents various propositions of reform: the Anglican bill, the 
Spottiswoode bill, the Catholic bill. Both the monographs give evidence of 
serious study and a sure method. We hope that many similar ones will 
follow, and especially that the series on the legal status of the schools will be 
carried to completion. 


SOCIOLOGICAL :—The exact meaning of the word Sociology remains as yet 
undecided. Some understand by it the complexus of the social sciences; others 
a special science. But the latter are not one as to the proper object of this 
science, and the reasons of its differentiation from other sciences. We have 
noticed in the last volume of the ‘‘Academy of Political and Social 
Science”’ (p. 705) an article by H. H. Powers. Something more complete is the 
study of Father Semeria in the Revista Internazionale di scienze soeialie disci- 
pline ausiliari, entitled: ‘*‘ Elementary Teaching Concerning Political Econ- 
omy.’’ He examines in turn the following subjects: the concept of the social 
sciences in general, their classification, special definition of social economy, 
analysis of the object, function, and aim of the social sciences, common attri- 
butes of the social sciences, specific attributes of the social sciences in particu- 
lar, points of contact and interrelations of the social sciences with other 
sciences, points of contact of social economy with other sciences (February and 
April, 1894; March and June, 1895). 


The division of Sociology into static and dynamic is well known and 
very commonly used. But what do we understand by these adjectives? 
Many writers who use them freely are not careful to explain their meaning. 
Mr. Lester P. Ward, author of two volumes on Dynamic Sociology, has just 
written on the subject in the Political Science Quarterly an article entitled: 
Static and Dynamic Sociology. In the latest work of De Greef, entitled 
Transformisme Social (p. 807), he suggests that in place of Static and Dynamic 
we employ the terms Structure and Life. 


Few questions in social science are more discussed than that of method. 
At the last Scientific Congress of Catholics at Bruxelles, two memoirs were 
handed in on this subject, one by Fr. Auguste Castelein, 8. J., entitled 
‘*Méthode des Sciences Sociales,’ and the other by MM. Lagasse de Locht 
and Armand Julin, engineers, on ‘‘ La Méthode Scientifique en Economie 
politique.”’ The first has been already reprinted; the second is running 
through the Revue des Questions Scientifiques. Both will be found in the 
Comptes-Rendus of the Congress. Quite on the same lines is the study of M. 
Alfred Wenzel, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Logik der Social-Wirthschaftslehre”’ in the 
Philosophische Studien of Wundt. He aimsat restoring the unity of economic 
science shattered in Germany by the struggle between the abstract and the 
historical schools. He would accord to the theories of English and French 
economists the value of working hypotheses indispensable for the co-ordina- 
tion of historical and statistical researches. In France, M. Durkheim has 
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published in the Revue Philosophique of Ribot a series of noteworthy articles 
on the rules of sociological method. In the same review (March, 1895,) certain 
statements of M. Durkheim are criticised by M. Bernes in an article ‘‘ Sur la 
Méthode de la Sociologie.”’ 


The growing popularity of the Social Sciences in higher institutions of 
learning raises the question of their proper place in the organism of a uni- 
versity. Must we attach them to the Faculty of Law, as it is usually done in 
France, or to the Faculty of Philosophy, as is the casein Germany? Ought 
they to constitute a faculty distinct from philosophy and law, comprising 
sociology, social ethics, political science, and economics? Or would it not 
‘be better if we were to codrdain in one faculty all the social sciences, with 
law itself as one member of the family? It is only a matter of external 
order, interesting nevertheless and important. In 1894, a French writer, M. 
Georges Blondel, published in the Revue de, l’ Hnseignement International, two 
articles on the teaching of political economy in the universities of Germany 
and France. This year he contributes to the same review valuable notes on 
the teaching of the social sciences in the universities of Germany. In 1894, 
he tells us, there were at Berlin 18 courses in the social sciences, 12 at 
Tiibingen, and a similar proportion in the other universities. That the in 
terest in the social sciences is growing may be seen from the strong affirma 
tion of Mr. I. W. Howerth in the Charities Review for February, 1895: ‘‘It 
may surprise some who think of Germany as the leader in all branches of 
science to learn that in the University of Chicago alone more courses of 
sociology are offered than in all the German universities combined. Ameri- 
can students need not go abroad to study sociology.”’ 


The special periodical literature of the social sciences grows at an amaz 
ing rate. There exists at Brussels an International Office of Sociological 
Bibliography. Among its collaborators I find Mr. Carroll D. Wright. One of 
the publications of this bureau is a quarterly ‘‘ Methodical Summary ”’ of the 
treatises, monographs, and reviews whose object is social science. Among 
the reviews of social science there are several excellent ones which treat these 
matters from a Christian point of view. In France, for example, there are 
the Association Catholique and the Réforme Sociale. in England the Economic 
Review, etc. I would like to call attention to an Italian review of the highest 
order, already mentioned in these pages, the Revista Internaztonale di scienze 
sociali e discipline ausiliari, organ of the Italian Catholic Union for social 
studies. This review, now in its third year, publishes original papers of great 
value on social philosophy, institutional history, and actual social problems. 
Besides a very full bibliography, it prints in every issue a resume of all social 
questions treated in Italian, French, German, English, American, Sclavonic 
and Greek reviews. It contains, moreover, frequent compte-rendus of the 
condition of social studies in Europe and elsewhere, and a well-edited Social 
Chronicle. We tender the directors of this able review our congratulations on 
the high rank they have attained from the outset. 


‘ 
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HISTORICAL.—One of the ‘“‘ stock ’’ chapters in the history of the middle 
ages is the supposed terror that fell upon men’s minds about the year 1000 A. D. 
The social and literary renaissance of the eleventh century are supposed to date 
from the disappearance of the general horror at the near end of the world. 
The wealth of the medieval Church, itis often maintained, dates largely 
from the donations made in this hour of abject fear. The crusades had their 
first germ in the numberless pilgrimages made to the Holy Land about this 
time, and superstition spread largely when men’s minds were awaiting in 
daily agony the blare of the last trumpet. Sismondi and Michelet, as well as 
Cantu ; historical writers, both Catholic and Protestant, in Germany, France, 
Italy and England, have accepted this general belief as founded on positive 
facts and evidences, To quote only a very late American writer, we find it 
in Dr. Richard Storr’s ‘‘ Bernard of Clairvaux,’’ (1892, p. 58,) where it fur- 
nishes an elegant climax to his picture of the tenth century. As a matter of 
fact, however, the ‘‘ terrors of the year A. D. 1000” are not historical, but a 
fabulous outgrowth, owing, in almost equal measure, to the Centuriators of 
Magdeburg and to Cardinal Baronius, who generalized too largely on one or 
two contemporary or quasi-contemporary statements. Within thirty years a 
number of monographs have appeared that demonstrate with scientific 
accuracy how weak a basis of evidence has served for the general acceptance 
of this popular error. 

If this widespread terror were a fact, there should remain some trace of 
it in the chroniclers of the century from A. D. 950 to A. D. 1050. But neither 
in the Monumenta Germaniz, nor in the great collections of Muratori and 
Bouquet, i. e. neither in Germany, Italy, or France, do we find the traces 
of this supposed general terror. The numerous collections of charters and pri- 
vileges preserved to ussince then, are also silent. So, too are the Acts of the 
church councils. It is scarcely credible that in these very numerous docu- 
ments in which every phase of human life is touched on, no reference should 
be made to a general immediate expectation of the Last Judgment, if such 
existed. The evidence for this belief, when closely examined, is reduced to 
two writers, Rudolf Glaber, a monk of Clugny, in his Chronicle written 
about 1044, and the author of the Life of Abbo of Fleury (d. 1004). Glaber 
nowhere says that in the year 1000 the end of the world was expected; only, 
in different parts of his chronicle he says that great wonders took place in the 
thousandtn year after Christ’s birth, (1008); that many churches began to be 
built at that time; and that similar wonders were expected in the thousandth 
year after Christ's death (1038). The chronicler states these things separately ; 
others have inserted the nexus of cause and effect by referring all his state- 


1The best known of these studies are:—AUBER, De l’an mille et de son influence 
sur l’architecture religieuse, in the Revue de l'art Chrétien (1861), vol. V., p. 48; 
PLALNE, Les prétendues terreurs de l’an mille, in the Revue des Questions historiques 
(1873), vol. VIL, p. 145; Raout Rostkres, La legende de l’an mille, in the Revue poli- 
tique et littéraire (1878), No. 39; VON EICKEN, Die legende von der Erwartung des 
Weltunterganges und der Wiederkehr Christi im Jahre 1000, in the Forschungen zur 
deutschen Geschichte (1883), vol. XXIII., p. 303; JULES Roy, La formation de la légende 
de l’an mille, Paris, 1885; Orsz, L’anno mille, Torino, 1887. The facts and arguments 
of these studies have been summarized in the article of Father Beissel, S. J., in the 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach (May 28, 1895), entitled: Die Sage von der allgemeinen 
Furcht vor dem Untergange der Welt beim Ablauf des Jahres 1000 nach Christi 
Geburt. 
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ments to the years 1000-1001. Moreover, he wrote in France, and his evi- 
dence, even if stronger, would hardly hold for other countries. The author 
of the Life of Abbo, says that in his early youth the Abbot Abbo had heard a 
priest proclaim in a popular sermon at Paris that ‘‘ after the passage of a 
thousand years Antichrist would come, and then the Last Judgment.’”’ Abbo, 
-we are told, refuted the priest by passages from the Apocalypse and the Book 
of Daniel. The same writer refers to a belief popular in Abbo’s time that 
when the Annunciation and Good Friday fell on the same day, the end of 
the world was at hand. This happened four times in the tenth century, in 
908, 970, 981, and 992, and not again until 1065. Hence, the popular fear 
described in Abbo could not be concerned with the year 1000, when no such 
conjunction was possible. The positive evidence in favor of a universal fear 
and discouragement at this time is very weak, and the other few indications 
brought forward are scarcely more than we can parallel in any age of the 
church. Ascetic and homiletic writers frequently refer to the near end of the 
world. Occasionally some fanatic writer is more pointed and picturesque 
than others. But such evidences do not suppose or prove any popular belief. 
St. Cyprian was sure, in the middle of the third century, that the end of the 
world was at hand, and St. Gregory the Great, according to the well-known 
homiletic extracts of the breviary, was sure that the end of the sixth century 
was the end of all things. 

The tenth century felt, indeed, the burden of life to be a heavy one, and 
knew that its woes were great and its sorrows unspeakable. But it had not 
lost hope, maugre a few despairing cries. The lives of the saints and good 
bishops, as told in Mabillon, Muratori, and Bouquet, show them busy as ever, 
and not troubled by any concern for the near end of all things. We havethe 
law processes, the leases, the public documents of the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, and they show no such expectation. One must not be misled by the 
formulas which appear at the beginning of charters, in which the end of 
the world, the unstability of human affairs, etc., are asserted. These formulas 
are not peculiar to the tenth century, but can be paralleled from, other centu- 
ries before and after. They express the general pious’sense of the uncertainty 
of human affairs, and no more. The whole mechanism of life goes on at the 
end of the tenth century as it did before and after. In the general history of 
the time we detect no common despair, no general disinteresting of one’s self 
from human affairs. 

Pope Sylvester II. (Gerbert), elected A. D. 999, was a busy, learned, curi- 
ous investigator, in whose literary remains no trace of this terror is found. 
The Emperor Otho III. was deeply pious, it is true, but also gravely bent on 
restoring the old Respublica Romana. There is no trace of despondency in the 
elections to abbeys, bishoprics, and other places of honor or emolument, nor in 
the general literature of the period, such as itis. Between 950 and 1000 some 
112 monasteries were built or repaired in France, and in the latter third of 
that century fifty were built in England; that is, the great civilizing medium 
of the middle ages, ecclesiastical architecture, was not affected by this belief. 
Had it existed, its first effects would have been felt precisely by the builders 
of abbeys and churches. We may well hold with the archeologist and artist 
Otte, and the historian Giesebrecht, that the latter half of the tenth century 
was really free from any imaginary general terror that benumbed the feelings 
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and hopes of the Christian world, and almost arrested the operations of human 
society in Europe. 

In his History of Romanesque Architecture in Germany (Leipsic, 1885 
p. 148) Otte says: “It may be that a few Millenarians among the lower 
classes of the German people believed in these wild tales, but the heads of 
the nation were surely free from this folly ; for the first germs of that pas- 
sion for architectural enterprises which was later a general characteristic of 
Germany, were surely planted in the last quarter of the tenth century.”’ 74 
summing up the condition of Germany just previous to A. D. 1000, Giese- 
brecht says (Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, vol. I, p. 778): ‘“‘It is easy 
to show in what senses this epoch was poor and needy. Not only our modern 
world, but several mediseval centuries have surpassed it in the richness of 
social developments, and in the strength and depth of their intellectual cur- 
rents. Nevertheless, it was full of power and hope. Countless tiny fountains 
of life are everywhere bubbling up from its soil, and itis with regret that we 
turn our eyes away from them. The period does not resemble the autumn 
with its fruits, nor the spring with its leafy crown, nor the summer dressed 
in all its blooms. It is rather like those days when the seeds begin to sprout 
and the woods show to the distant traveler their yet bare branches, but to the 
near onlooker expose a thousand swelling buds that need, but the warm glance 
of the sun to blossom out into form and color.” 


Within a brief space of time very remarkable discoveries have been made 
in Egypt. Prof. Flinders Petrie, already well known by previous labors as a 
foremost Egyptologist, has discovered evidences of a new race, whose exist- 
ence seems never to have been suspected. In a district, about thirty miles 
north of Thebes, in an area opposite the Great Oasis, extending about one 
hundred miles, from Abydos to Gebelen, Mr. Petrie and his colleagues dis- 
covered some 2,000 graves of an extinct race, which appears to have had noth- 
ing in common with the Egyptians, and to have been for an indefinite time 
the conquerors of the latter. The excavation of these graves was carried on 
with great scientific precision; every object was noted as found, and every- 
thing was preserved and marked. Absolutely nothing Egyptian was found 
in these graves, neither scarab nor cartouche, neither hieroglyphs nor funeral 
furniture, nor beads, nor gods, nor amulets; not even any Egyptian pottery, 
otherwise very common in the neighboroood. The bodies were not mummi- 
fied or stretched out at full length, but contracted, with the knees bent up to 
the arms, with the head to the south and the face to the west. There are 
many evidences of cannibalism, either as a ceremony or as a regular food sup- 
ply, in the absence of hands, the severed heads, the scooped-out bones, the 
grouping of ribs, arm-bones, and vertebrae. This people seems to have been 
ignorant of the art of writing. Copper implements were known to them, and 
they could carve in wood, while stone work was well done in vases and beads. 
Their flint knives and their pottery surpassed those of the Egyptians, though 
they apparently did not know the potter’s wheel. ‘‘ The physiognomy of the 
race was fine and powerful, without traces of negro prognathism., Some were 
over six feet high, and the great development of their legs suggests that they 
were a hill race. The hair was brown and wavy, not crisp. The very promi- 
nent and aquiline nose and long pointed beard recall the Libyan and Amorite 
type, but there are also suggestions of origin in Malta or Italy.’’ 

9ou 
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For a detailed account of the other discovery we are indebted to the New 
York Sun of Sunday, June 2. M. de Morgan, the intelligent and indefatiga 
ble explorer, to whom we owe the precious finds of Egyptian jewelry made 
March 7 and 8, 1894, in the ancient royal necropolis of Dashur, on the border 
of the Libyan Desert, has been pursuing his labors on the same ground with 
still greater success. By a system of soundings and probings in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the black pyramids of Dashur, he has come upon a 
number of ‘ mastabas’’ or sepulchral chambers of high dignitaries, buried 
near the royal pyramids, and having each a “‘ serdab’’ or long parallel chamber, 
connecting with the actual vault by a narrow passage. During the early 
dynasties these mastabas were entered from within, a corridor leading to the 
tomb from inside the pile of masonry erected over it. But at a later date 
the fear of robbery compelled an intricate system of approaches, and shaft§ 
were built from without, well guarded, sealed, and known only to the family 
of the deceased. On February 15th of this year M. de Morgan came upon 
two of these mastabas, built of huge blocks of Tourah limestone, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of a new pyramid, whose base he had unearthed with 
great toil and skill. In the first mastaba was a sarcophagus containing + 
coffin with the mummy of Princess Ita according to the funerary inscription 
painted inside. She was adorned, as in life, with her necklaces and bracelets. 
Near her lay her dagger, with blade of bronze and golden handle inlaid with 
cornelian, lapis-lazuli, and Egyptian emerald. The next day the second 
sarcophagus was opened, and found to contain the mummy of a Princess 
Khnomit, ‘‘ queen associated to the throne.’’ A superb necklace of exquisite 
workmanship was found here, fastened to the shoulders by two golden hawks, 
head-shaped clasps inlaid with cornelian and lapis-lazuli. 

‘‘ Here were found also gold bead network and other ornaments made of 
beads cut in Egyptian emerald, cornelian, lapis-lazuli; bracelets fastening 
with two golden clasps inlaid with the most exquisite art. But this was not 
all; crawling through a narrow entrance, the director penetrated into the 
serdab, and there found under the pieces of a perfume box and fragments 
of tissues two marvellous crowns, one of massive gold inlaid with flowerets, 
having a gold ornament in the shape of a plume, with hanging clusters of 
gems and precious stones ; then a golden feather holder, destined to carry and 
keep in place the feathers in a fanlike shape. The other crown was made of 
a network of golden threads spangled with a garland of inlaid flowers resem- 
bling forget-me-nots and small lapis-lazuli beads. A scheme of ornamenta- 
tion which will especially attract the attention of archeologists, something 
very like Maltese crosses, divides into six sections this splendid work, which 
is areal revelation of Egyptian art. Exactly 5,767 objects are contained in 
this astonishing discovery, without counting beads of precious stones, and the 
weight of the gold found is about four English pounds. As was the case with 
the find of the preceding year, the name of the king who had rested in the ‘ white 
pyramid’ was disclosed by the jewelry of Queen Khnomit ‘associated to the 
empire’ and by the inscriptions in the funerary chapel. It was Amenemhat 
II., of the twelfth dynasty. So this discovery besides its artistic has also its 
historical importance.”’ 

A few days later, February 26th, two other tombs were discovered intact, 
and opened in the presence of the Minister of France. After breaking 
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through the slabs of the top floor of the grave, M. de Morgan opened the first 
sarcophagus. It contained the mummy of Princess Ita-Urt, whose name was 
made out from the funerary inscriptions painted uponit. ‘‘ On the remains of 
this princess were another necklace made of gold beads; pendants, with semi- 
circular attachments of the same material; bracelets of beads fashioned in 
gold, cornelian, Egyptian emerald, lapis-lazuli, and other ornaments of similar 
style. The mummy was wrapped in very fine tissues, delicately pleated, some 
dyed in purple. Near her were sceptres in a perfect state of preservation, a 
bow absolutely intact, and aclub equally well preserved. In the serdab, 
near the sarcophagus, were very interesting funerary accessories, incense 
burners, prescnts of all kinds, vases full of cosmetics sealed up with the names 
inscribed on each, canopes of fine execution, etc. In the second tomb was 
encased a granite sarcophagus; the name given to the mummy by the inscrip- 
tions found with it was Princess Sit-Hat. She was adorned with gold neck- 
laces and bracelets, and with other ornaments of lapis-lazuli, Egyptian emer- 
ald, and cornclian beads. In the serdab, among the usual objects, a unique 
discovery was made: a carved wooden swan, which had fortunately escaped 
the injury of time. All those splendid discoveries have been transferred to 
the Gizeh Museum, with the treasure trove of last year, so that now the jew- 
elry collection of the Egyptian Museum surpasses any other in the world.”’ 
By these happy excavations our knowledge of Egyptian art is greatly 
enlarged, and the antiquity of filagree work, mosaic, enamel, etc., is found to 
be far greater than was ever supposed. M. de Morgan has already published 
au summary description of the discoveries of 1894, and we are promised by 
M. Legrain a series of colored plates, which will permit all to enjoy the sight 


of these splendid remnants of the world’s oldest civilization. 


Roman visitors will recall the Church of Saints John and Paul, beyond 
the Coliseum, and adjoining the Villa Celimontana. Some will also remem- 
ber the inscription onthe pavement indicating that the church is built on the 
very site of the heuse of the martyrs. Thanks to the zeal and the genius of 
one of the Passionist fathers of the monastery attached to the basilica, this 
house has been at last discovered, explored, and made known to the public 
Padre Germano di San Stanislao was, until lately, an unknown member of 
his congregation. Il] health confined him to the monastery, and made him 
especially devout to the famous saints whose bodies repose in the church. 
Through their intercession he believed himself restored to health, and the 
discovery and excavation of their dwelling are his thanksgiving. The beauti- 
ful volume written by him, entitled, ‘‘ La Casa Celimontana dei SS. Martiri 
Giovanni e Paolo scoperta ed illustrata dal P. Germano di San Stanislao pas- 
sionista’’ (Rome, 1894), gives the results of several years’ hard labor and study 
devoted to this object. The discovery of an ancient house is not so important 
after the results obtained at Pompeii. But the discovery of a Roman house 
of the first centuries is a great event. Only one was known hitherto, and 
that very incomplete, the house of Livia on the Palatine. But the discovery 
of a Christian home of the fourth century is unique, and without parallel. 
It was no uncommon thing for the early Roman Christians to turn their 
houses into churches, as they turned their family sepulchres into catacombs. 
SS. Praxedes, Cecilia, Pudentiana, and others made over their dwellings for 
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this purpose. Time and stupidity have effaced nearly all the traces of the 
original structures. It was long believed that the same had happened to the 
house of SS. John and Paul. But the excavations of the last ten years have 
revealed beneath the pavement of the present church the dwelling almost 
entire, with its public and private apartments, its courts, frescoes, decorations, 
baths, cellars, etc. The work of Padre Germano will have a great influence 
on the handworks of archeology, both pagan and Christian. There are 
many details which can be worked into Becker’s Gallus, and many confirma- 
tions of results obtained in the catacombs, and not controllable by outside evi- 
dences. The Orante, the Eucharistic symbol of the two lambs on either side 
of a milk vessel, the cross-monogram, the symbolic fish, the A and @, the 
symbolic and historical paintings of the catacombs, recur all over this house, 
whose structure and decorations are undoubtedly of the third and fourth cen- 
turies. The substantial evidence of the authenticity of the acts of SS. Jobn 
and Paul is another result of these excavations; their topographical indica- 
tions are absolutely correct. Roman art and architecture, as well as our 
knowledge of the daily life of pagan and Christian Rome will also profit by 
these studies, no less than Christian piety. To those who cannot peruse the 
work of Padre Germano, we would recommend the anonymous, but skillful, 
analysis of itin the Analecta Juris Pontificit for April, 1895. 
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